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The ation that cut “Skylands” off 
| from the world, also a the world 
off from jeha: them. Orsothey — 
thought. Then, a the blizzard, 


the stranger knocked at their door 


by FREDERIC F. VAN de WATER 






HE sudden darkness faded. Daniel Keith 
regained balance, though the stiff sheet of 
paper still rattled in his trembling hands. 
A- startled sound evidently had been wrung 
from him, for his fellow patrons of Avon's 

post-office were staring with the total lack of ex- 
pression that masks Vermonter’s curiosity. Keith 
shuffled to a glass-topped table and leaned upon it. 

At least, he could move again. He could see 
and hear, too. but his mind still shrank from re- 
examination of the stupefying tidings. Hallucina- 


tion, born of loneliness, privation and solitary labor, ` 


might have’ reversed the meaning of the letter’s 
opening paragraph. As for Levinson, whose name 
bad jumped at him out-of the first sentence, that, 
of course, had been pure fantasy. - 

Keith bent over the unfolded page on the glass 


before him’ and compelled himself to read, slowly, 


carefully, „still distrustfully. Phrase by phrase, he 
absorbed Ferriter’s report ,while disbelief vanished 
and elation seized and shook him. He had not been 
deceived. It was all there; unequivocal yet still 
incredible. 

Keith’s agent wrote that Levinson—the fabulous, 
the imperial Levinson, who never had sponsored a 
failure—had taken an option on “Exit, Laughing” 
and planned to produce the play in the fall, with 
Mortimer Dale as lead. Utopian Pictures’ New 
York representative was reading the script with 
acquisitive enthusiasm, and” $2,000 was due from 
Levinson the first of the week. 
happy. z = 

Keith took off his cap, ran unsteady fingers 
through his rough, red hair—inheritance from a re- 
mote Scottish forebear—and stared at the table top. 
The face, faintly reflected there, was lined and 
sharply angled; the greenish eyes were snared- in 
wrinkles of anxiety. 

Anxiety, that had co-tenanted for the last six 
months Keith's rented cottage on the perimeter of 
Avon, could find bed and board elsewhere tonight. 
The pardon had come before the trap had dropped; 
the United States cavalry had arrived in time. 

Keith had refuted Mary Norton’s vindictive pre- 
dictions; had justified what his friends had deemed 
insanity. He was in; he had hit the jackpot and 
bis most coherent thought at the moment was that 
there ought to be a party. 

While he pocketed Ferriter’s letter, he found 
himself planning the revel he would sponsor when 
be had returned to Manhattan. It would be a spite- 
fully selected, implicitly retaliatory party, and his 
guests would eat, along with more digestible pro- 
vender, their own disparaging words. 

All his more outspoken traducers would be there: 
“Paul Finner, managing editor of the Sphere, who 
had called Keith “a wild ass of the desert;” Lloyd 
Lattimer, the artist, who had proclaimed him “a 
haggis-headed imbecile;” Austin Butler, who pon- 
tifically had termed the venture “reckless” and “ill- 
advised;” Martha, his young wife who, as usual, 
had echoed her husband’s pronouncement. 

These and other sceptics would attend a Lucullan 
festival, with faintly Borgian overtones, and Mary 
Norton would be the first and fairest of the invited. 

For an instant, Keith’s long-stifled desire was 
so intense that Mary seemed actually to stand be- 
fore him: lithe and gallantly erect beneath her chaste 
helmet of golden hair. Her delicately moulded face 
was kind and the eyes of gentian-blue that had met 
his coldly when they had parted were humbly ap- 
pealing now. 

It was hard, Keith admitted as the vision faded, 
tò picture Mary in a placating mood but this morn- 
ing was replete with marvels. 

He stared absently through the post-office win- 
dow. The roof of the brick town hall, across the 
way, supported a leaden sky. Cars Jumbered with 
a purring of tire chains over Main Street's frozen 


Ferriter was very 


slush, and men and women puffed vapor as they 


hurried by, hunched against the cold. 
The day, though dismally packaged, was filled 


with brilliance for Daniel Keith, thanks to no one- 


but himself and, most particularly, in spite of Mary 
Norton 


TEMPEST 
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_ When “Havoc” had opened on Wesnenday and 
had closed the following Saturday, its unqualified 
failure had lit in its hapless author a dour, slow- 
burning resentment. Keith had resolved to quit his 
newspaper job, retire into Vermont and there, while 
he stretched his.small savings to the utmost, write 


another and-better play. 


No one had approved of his plan; no one had 
attacked it as vehemently as Mary. To Mary, 
money was an element as available as air. In her 
over-indulged young life, she seldom had been denied 
anything she really had wanted until, she had col- 
lided with Keith’s obdurate intention. 

Keith fastened ‘his ski jacket. The revolving 
door wafted him out upon the post-office steps. 
Mary smiled up at him and said, as though she 
had seen him yesterday: 

“Hi, Danny.” 

On a morning dedicated to miracles, nothing 
could be entirely unexpected, yet it took Keith an 
instant to find his voice. Mary's eyes were gay. 
Beneath her fur cap, her face in its frame of golden 
hair, was daffodil bright. Somehow, time had slipped: 
six months had dropped out of reckoning and all 
seemed well again. 

“Hi thar, yourself,” Keith returned, falling into 
their customary greeting. “I think you're right 
pretty, gal.” 

“You're real good-lookin’ yourself,” Mary said 
blithely and squinted at him, before she added, 
“though I have seen times when you looked a mite 
heartier. l was just going to ask the postmaster,” 
she explained quickly, “where’ we could find you.” 

She nodded towards a station wagon, long and 
shining, that stood at the curb. Its occupants were 
waving and calling to Keith, who responded light- 
heartedly. 

“Dan,” Mary said, 
Martha’s brother.” 

The dark young man’s teeth shone beneath the 
ink-line of his moustache. His glossy raiment, his 
covertly estimating eyes made Keith unhappily 
aware of his own shabbiness. He said vaguely: 

“I'm still a little—off balance.” 

“You are also,” Carew grinned, 
kidnapped.” 

“We drove-in for that special purpose,” Mary 
explained. “The Lattimers and the family are at 
Skylands: Austin’s museum, up the valley, and 
you're joining us for the week-end. So come along, 
Danny,” she bade, slipping an arm through his, 
“and we'll have a real ball. You look,” she added 
with a trace of complacency, “as though. you 
needed one.” w 

She Jed him toward the station wagon. Familiar 
faces, warm voices stressed Keith's late loneliness. 

“Delighted to see you, Dan,” the portly Austin 
Butler announced with his air. of final authority. 
“Climb in. We're roughing it at Skylands, but the 
skiing is excellent.” 

“Guide us to where you're staying and we'll 
pick up whatever you need,” Martha Butler offered 
in the soft voice she principally employed to echo 
her husband’s utterances. “We're living very simply.” 

She was her twin brother's more delicate counter- 
part. The artist, Lloyd Lattimer, snorted: 

“Living very simply in steam-heated hardship, 
With only two servants to care for us! If you want 
to see someone who's been roughing it, look at Dan. 
How goes the reckless venture, my son?” 

“Ive hopes,” Keith parried. It should have been 
Mary, not Lattimer, who had asked. Gertrude Lat- 
timer was saying: { 

“How it goes is particularly none of his: busi- 
ness. Tell him so, Dan.” 

She was a tall, worn woman with sooty hollows 
about discontented eyes. ` a 

“Im not too gradually freezing,” her husband 
complained, “and it’s fo snow again. Lets 
get back to Austin’s palatial | hovel.” 
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nose forever was sniffing for 
Pli that his rasping voice incifed. Mary had 
slid into the front seat and was looking prompt- 
ingly at Carew, still standing beside the car. 

“Must I remind you again,” he asked in a de- 
signedly infirm voice, “that if I don’t get to a drug- 
gist, I may require the ministrations of a priest?” 

“Morgan,” the girl interpreted, turning toward 

‘pretends to have a hangover.” 
**Pretends! ” Carew feuirned hollowly. “I wish 
you had it.” 

She snickered and he Goni his pose of de- 
crepitude to grin to her. 

“Well, get in,” Mary prompted, “and we'll make 
like an ambulance.” ` 

The sleek young man shook his head. 

“I'm away ahead of you. Already, with infinite 
resource and sagacity, I've evolved a plan. You 
drive Keith to his lodgings and then pick me up 
at the hotel drug store. If I'm not there, inquire at 
the nearest mortician’s.” 

He turned and walked toward the red, Victorian 
bulk of the Mansion House, as though more vigor- 
ous movement might behead him. Mary, at Keith’s 
direction, swung the station wagon around. Tires 
spun, then bit into the sanded street that led uphill 
between barriers of dirty snow. 
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When the station wagon had rolled from sight, 
Carew stepped out more smartly yet still carefully. 
A looseress in his knees, sweat that oozed from his ~ 
palms and forehead, never failed to bother him 
when making a contact, yet this was working out 
as simply as Tietjens had promised. There was no 
cause for nervousness and much for elation. 

Carew’'s achievement would recommend him, not 
only to his party cell.and the faceless men who 
directed it, but to potent personages. half the world 
away. It would hasten his inclusion among. the 
elite: the dedicated leaders who were bringing to 
birth a saner world, where the able would com- 
mand and the rest of mankind, obey. 

Carew had nothing whatever to fear. He was 
protected by the cover close association with ‘the 
president of Butler Laboratories provided. He smiled, 
feeling even more than ordinarily pleased with 
himself. 

He did not enter the drug store, set in a corner 
of the Mansion House, but wandered with an idle 
air into the hotel’s lobby where lights burned des- 
pondently. Men, lolling in chairs: others who talked 
with the desk clerk, ignored the intruder. He 
avoided the elevator and climbed the stairs. He was 
breathing faster than the exertion warranted as he 
stole along a shadowy hall and rapped upon a door. 

The dingy, little stranger who responded stared 
mildly through thick spectacles, 

“I'm afraid,” Carew recited, “that | have been 
misdirected. I am looking for Mr. Phelps.” 

“Mr. Arnold Phelps?” 

“No: Mr. Francis Phelps.” 

“Never heard of him,” the little man said firmly. 
He beckoned his caller into the room, then quietly 
closed and locked the door before he offered: 

“You ‘are commendably early.” 

“Yet pressed for time.” 

“Yes. I know, but the apparatus now raed out- 
of-town contacts. They are simpler—and safer.” 
~ He had opened a suitcase while he had spoken. 
Now he “drew forth a miniature camera and shaded 
electric light, welded to a bracket. He fitted a gradu- 
ated metal shaft into a standard and placed them 
upon the table. 

“Draw the shades,” he directed gently, slid the 
bracket over the rod, plugged the light cable into 
a baseboard socket and then held out a hand, 

The little man accepted a blueprint and pages 
of typed formulas, spread each in turn beneath the 
Jamp’s intense glare, repeatedly clicked the camera, 
then smiled with satisfaction as he returned’ the 
papers. 

` “Tn places like this,” he said while he dismantled 
his equipment, “one can work with care and accu- 
racy. These are far too important to be bungled 
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by haste. My congratulations, comrade.” 
-He unlocked the door. The hall was empty; 
“Carew met no one on the stairs, He might, he 
thought thankfully, have been transparent for all 
‘the notice he had attracted. -He Halted abruptly 
as he came down into the lobby. 

Carew stood motionless, with one hand fast upon 
the drinking fountain’s bowl. The lately somnolent 
area before him had filled with activity. Voices 
lashed as men pushed toward the desk, where a 
State troaper in forest-green and yellow spoke into 
a telephone and a blue-clad town policeman stood 
beside him.- 

The trooper cradled the instrument and shrugged 
in response to the babble of inquiry. Carew re- 
membered with sickly resentment Tietjen’s bland 
assurances. The imbecile had thrust his associate 
into a trap that, even now, was closing upon him. 
His stricken attitude, his bleached, wet face must 
proclaim a guilt that the damning papers in his 
pocket would confirm. 

There was nothing Carew could do but stand 
there, abjectly waiting. The trooper’s eyes met his. 
After a suffocating instant, they moved on without 
a flicker of interest. No one else paid the least 
attention to the sweating man who still clung to 
the drinking fountain. 

The shame that followed Carew’s fright was 
unendurable. He wiped his face. There had been, 
at least, a slight excuse for panic. Something ex- 
traordinary had happened. Even though it plainly 
did not involve him, he must find out what had 
caused this furore, Paes 

He bent over the fountain and washed away the 
salty taste of fear. Then, resolutely smiling, he 
walked toward the noisy group at the desk. 

- “What goes on?” he asked. ` 
* x * 


The station Wagon halted before the Mansion 
House. Carew, emerging from the drug store with 
the prescribed bromide additionally relieving him, 
ed a convalescent air that was not entirely 
lent. = S 

“You look worse than you did—even,” Mary 
informed him brightly. 

“Nevertheless,” he grinned, “I think I shall sur- 
vive—always providing,” he added provocatively, 
“that murderers stay away from my door.” 

“Why do they, I wonder,” Lattimer mused. 

“Lloyd!” his wife warned, 

“I, too, resent the ill-chosen levity,” Carew an- 
nounced, sliding into the driver’s seat that Mary had 
yielded. “The truth is that veritable murderer, with 
presumably equally bloodthirsty accomplices, is loose 
in this general area, There was a prison-break at 
Windsor last night, and a killer, facing electrocu- 
tion, escaped after murdering a guard.” 

“Morgan,” his sister accused, “you’re romancing.” 

“Indeed I'm not,” he returned, almost gaily. 
“Duke Heffernan, a formidable, metropolitan hood, 
Tides again.” 


CHAPTER Tf 


marts had dropped behind. The station wagon 
jolted off the paved highway and on to a dirt 
road that rambled into the crowding hills. 
Austin Butler consulted his wrist watch and spoke 
approvingly: They were, at that minute, exactly 15 
miles from Skylands and should be there in ample 
time for lunch. This was being servéd early, for 
the Cuylers, his caretakers, shopped in town each 
Saturday. The schedule also would provide a larger 
-opportunity for skiing, during the afternoon. 
From the rearmost seat that he shared with 
Keith, Lattimer lifted a sour voice’ above the slur 
` of tires and the whine of the motor: 
~ “May I point out, my genial host, that I have 
no skis nor the least perceptible desire to acquire a 
pair? And Dan, here, is equally and fortunately 
destitute. Furthermore,” he quavered, “if I ever 
get completely warm again, I intend to stay “so.” 
“Exercise, if you have the least idea what that 
is,” his wife informed him promptly, “would im- 
prove your circulation and, just possibly, your dis- 
position. ‘I’m sure Austin can outfit you with skis.” 
“Black Brook Gulf is just ahead,” Butler an- 
nounced, “We are making excellent time. Every 
few winters,” he pursued wiii resignation, “snow- 
Slides block the road through the gulf. I have com- 
plained repeatedly but nothing- preventive ever is 
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done. The road crew simply digs out aid hopes 
it won't happen again.” 

“We were snow-bound at-Skylands for two days, 
year before last.” Martha-confirmed. “It really was 
rather enjoyable to be shut away in a little world 
of our own.” 

“They used dynamite, then, to clear the road,” 
her husband confirmed, “but,” he added hastily, 
“there was no reason for concern. We had ample 
supplies, light-and heat, and the Cuylers took ex- 
cellent care of us.” 

“Of course, darling,” she ‘agreed in haste. “I 
said it was enjoyable.” 

The concrete walls of a bridge, spanning a snow- 
buried stream, amplified the sounds of their passage. 
The road curved upward between encroaching slopes 
where spindling trees pinned down tilted fields of 
snow. Cliffs moved in, The station wagon ran 
through thickening gloom. 

“Abandon hope, all ye who enter here!” Latti- 


-mer intoned. a 


“Always the essence of cheer!” his wife informed 

the company. 
- Keith wondered whether the artist shared his 
own formless distress. Certainly, Mary and Carew 
Were immune. They were laughing together. Had 
fortune, this day, lifted Keith high with the spite- 
ful intention of dropping him further? 

The way went up through forest, came out: into 
cleared land where a barway guarded a hillside 
pasture and, reversing direction, climbed a stiffer 
grade towards a square, white house, set among 
crook-branched locusts. ae 

“Skylands!” Butler proclaimed the obvious. “And 
very well driven, Morgan.” J < 

“Morgan does everything well,” his sister said. 

Carew, acknowledging the tribute with an ẹx- 
travagant salute, handed Mary from the car, then 
helped out Martha and Gertrude. Lattimer crept 
forth, dramatically shivering. Butler addressed Keith, 
who followed: 
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“Your first time here, isn’t it. Dan? What do 
you think of it?” 

He waved toward the dwelling. The broad tri- 
angles of its hipped roof ran up to a great central 
chimney. ‘Giant icicles depended from the eaves 
as though, Keith thought and ridiculed his extrava- 
gance, a lately well-disposed house was. baring its 
fangs. 

“Beautiful,” he said honestly and his host nodded 
acceptance of the expected tribute. 

“Early American throughout,” he said, “barring, 
of course, modern essentials to gracious living; other- 
wise, nothing that does not belong to the period. 
We do,” he conceded, “have a functional garage 
and, beside it, the cottage I built for the Cuylers. 
according to their wishes—within reason. I flatter 
myself, however, that Skylands, itself — Flambeau! 
Mary, control that maniac!” 

A flame-colored dog had squeezed past the care- 
taker’s wife to become the centre of spreading 
confusion. He leaped about his owner and, when 
she cried: “No; behave yourself!” in his own fashion 
obeyed. 

Sturdy body bent into a quivering crescent, 
plumed tail blurred by activity, paws treading a com- 
plicated measure, the golden retriever welcomed the 
return of friends who had been absent a barely 


endurable two hours. He caromed off Gertrude and * 


bore down upon Lattimer. 

“Not again!” the artist snarled, fending him off, 

Still deaf to spreading outcry, Flambeau danced 
toward Keith, then halted abruptly and stood mo- 
tionless: head uplifted, -orientally slanted eyes only 
half-believing. > 

““Hi, you ruffian,” the man said huskily and his 
voice dispelled the dog’s last-doubt. With a joyous 
bark, he cast himself upon his long-lost friend who 
gripped the heavy mane and shook it roughly. 

“Let us alone,” Keith bade the still-protesting 
Mary. “We're glad to see each other.” 

He did not add, whilé the retriever’s gusty 
snuffings and whimpers of delight subsided, that it 
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had been a weary time since he had been welcomed 
anywhere with equal warmth. 


sare eee | 


The fried pork with milk gravy and boiled 
potatoes, the johnnycake and the apple turnover 
that the hard-breathing Mrs.. Cuyler had served had 
been as scrupulously Early American as the dining- 
room's maple furniture. Now, in a living-room 
replete with Duncan Phyfe derivatives. Butler’s com- 
panions had placed themselves as he had directed 
on the twin sofas, set at right angles to the fire- 
place, where four-foot logs blazed. 

Mary and Martha, with Carew lounging between 
them, faced Keith, who sat with the Lattimers, while 
their burly host, in an “armchair, washed brandy 
about in a bubble glass and considered his guests 
with bland authority, 


Flambeau slept with his muzzle across Keith’s. 


instep, lest his miraculously restored friend vanish 
-again. Firelight struck sparks from the retriever’s 
rough coat. A dream set his paws to twitching and 
his voite to keening softly. His associate bent and 
ran a reassuring hand over the long, sleek head. 
Without Flambeau’s presence. Keith would have 
been still more mentally lost: lonely as Crusoe; con- 
fused as Rip Van Winkle. 

There had been a time when Keith had acquired, 
some slight knowledge of the Butlers’ friends and 

' their activities.’ Much, it was evident, had happened 
since then and all of it was incomprehensible to a 
man who had spent the last half year in rural 
seclusion. 

The Cuylers’ car, outward bound, rattled past 
the-house. Butler frowned. 

“They're late in starting,” he complained. “I hope 
they get back before it snows again.” 

“You might also hope,” Lattimer amended, “that 
they dén’t encounter What's-his-name: the free- 
, wheeling assassin.” 

His host smiled and shared superior knowledge. 
The noon newscast from Avon had announced that 
men, believed to be the convict and his accom- 
plices, has been seen 10 miles from town. Police 
were investigating. 

“This Heffernan, it appears, is a desperate char- 
acter: resourceful, thoroughly vicious. Killed a by- 
stander in the attempted robbery of the Walbridge 
bank, last spring, and wounded one. of the police- 
men who captured him, Vermont isn’t equipped to 
handle men of his type.” 

“I disagree.” Lattimer glanced toward the frosted 
windows and drained his brandy glass with a shudder. 
“If the gentleman and his colleagues stay at large, 
Vermont will freeze them all.” e 

Butler briskly rubbed his knees. 

“Past time,” he said, rising, 
skiing.” 

“I'd begun to hope,” the artist mourned, “that 
you'd be merciful, Austin.” 

“You might remember,” his wife informed him, 
“that you're a guest and—” 

“And therefore,” he completed darkly, “must 
expose myself to the Arctic rigors that beset the 
fugitives from justice.” 

* 


“that we were 


* * 

In the cleared space about Skylands’ porch, But- 
ler knelt before Gertrude Lattimer and adjusted her 
Though his pose was suppliant, he had not 
relinquished command. He had conducted his guests 
to a small, tar-scented room at the rear of the house 
and there, with Carew’s help- had outfitted them 
from what might have been a moderate-sized ski 
shop. 

Keith, while he wrestled with his own bindings, 
wondered whether anyone beside his host looked 
forward to an afternoon of vigorous Norse activity. 

Mary seemed to be sharing her uncle’s enthusi- 
asm. She waited, already arrayed, and held fast 
to the collar of her dog, restraining his disruptive 
willingness to be friendly. Her green gabardine 
costume lent her an untimely. vernal fairness. She 
met Keith’s eyes and smiled at him. His heart 
turned over and his grievance momentarily vanished. 

Carew, having latched his sister's skis, straight- 
ened and inquired: 

“Anyone else need an expert? You, Lloyd?” 

“Go away,” the artist bade thickly. and Carew 
grinned, x S 

“Why don’t we?” he asked Mary. She glanced 
briefly toward Keith, 

“Why not?” she returned. 

_ She and Carew skated off over the driveway’s 
packed snow. Flambeau followed them for a few 


steps, then halted, looked back toward Keith and ` 


to more stable safety in a dooryard locust. 
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rushed upon him, 

“Let me alone, you scourge,” the man bade, yet 
he caught the long muzzle and shook it back and 
forth until the dog’s eyes rolled in ecstasy. 

Flambeau, thrust away at last, trotted off after 
his owner but, midway across the yard, veered and; 
nose depressed, tail waving, followed an alien trail. 

“Now, if everyone’s: ready—” Butler prompted, 
rising to resume active leadership. 

Keith stood up cautiously. Lattimer staggered 
to his feet, slid and reseated himself with a com- 
pressed sound. 

“Austin,” he said in a strangled voice, “I’m 
damned if I'll be butchered any further to make 
a Butler holiday. 

He bent over his skis’ and freed himself. 

“If F break an arm,” he demanded, “who is going 
to maintain Gertrude in luxurious discontent?” 

“His first thought is ever of me,” his wife cooed 
maliciously, 

Butler's square face had grown still ruddier but 
his speech was forebearing. 

“Let the others ski then, my dear Lloyd. „As 
your host, it is my duty to stay here with you.” 

Lattimer shook his head: 

“No,” he said less poisonously, “I'll gd along: 
take my paints and try to do something with this 
odd, funereal light. It’s quite extraordinary and— 
Oh, my good God!” 


A frantic black cat charged him, with Flambeau ; 


in close pursuit. Toa hard-pressed fugitive, Latti- 


mer was the most obvious road to safety. He. 


squalled and struck wildly at the creature who 
swiftly scaled him and, from his summit, leaped 
There, 
it settled itself on a limb and, a half-cat long and 
two-cats wide, hissed at the leaping retriever. 

“Flambeau, no!” Martha cried. “Flambeau, come 
here!” and the dog obeyed, with wistful backward 
glances. Lattimer picked up his dislodged cap. 

“Anything more?” he asked bitterly. 

“That’s Samantha,” 
Cuylers’ cat. I'll be relieved when they -get back.” 
he pursued, consulting the sky. “I expect more 


snow. Now, Lloyd, if you'll fetch your painting - 


gear—” 

Butler at length led out across the backyard. 
His ski-shod subordinates clattered after him and 
Lattimer, laden with easel, paintbox and the blank 
rectangle of a canvas, toiled in the rear. 

Beyond the garage and the caretakers’ cottage, a 
field reached up toward the meeting place of leaden 
sky and sepia trees. Butler climbed easily and the 
others plodded behind him. 

Butler shuffled his skis and addressed his wife: 

“Take Gertrude and Dan up to the woods’ edge, 
my dear. From there, they can have an easy, en- 
joyable slope. I'll leave them to you.” 

He thrust strongly upon his ski poles and went 
down the incline in long. swooping curves. Once, 
he wavered and Keith maliciously wished that he 
might fall. So, apparently, did Lattimer for, when 
Butler, still intact, joined Mary and Carew, the artist 
grunted and savagely dug the legs of his easel into 
the snow. 

Flambeau, who had started in pursuit of Butler, 
came surging back to sit before Keith and admire 
him. Lattimer was thinning his cold-stiffened paints 
with kerosene and muttering blasphemy. Keith 
turned and followed Martha, who obediently was 
leading Gertrude farther uphill.” Wien he reached 
the edge of the woods, where the women had halted, 
his hostess confided in haste: 

“Dan, we're half-frozen and we're going back 
to the house. Come in, yourself, whenever it pleases 
you.” 

She smiled wanly at her companion and they slid 
down the slope. Keith, still panting, watched them 
stem beside the artist, then go on, as though they 
feared a disapproving Butler might reappear. 

Far down the valley, falling snow had rubbed 
out the hills. A breeze, parting the, still air, smarted 
on Keith’s face and set flakes to whirling. The re- 
triever, waiting beside him, whimpered. 

“Got troubles, too, Flambeau?” the man inquired. 
“Pll swap with you.” 

He had endured, in the last half year, more 
privation than Mary knew existed. He had over- 
come astronomical odds and the need to tell her 
ef his triumph was still imperative but, while she 
and Carew continued their Siamese twinship, that 
was impossible. 

Mary had reappeared at the lip of the run and 
had paused to speak with Lattimer. This might 


Butler explained’ “She's the, _ covered. 
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be the moment to catch her,alone but, while Keith. 


hesitated, Butler emerged from the depths and, he 
and his niece went downhill again. 

The wind came through the trees with a steamy 
sound and jostled Keith. Surface snow slid away 
in a pale, shallow river. The gust passed through 
the valley and left the world more silent. Keith 
skied down the slope, with Flambeau in pursuit. 

They halted beside Lattimer who, hunched and 
fuming, repacked his gear. The particularized snow, 
the artist reported bitterly, was blurring everything 
he had wished to paint. Carew, he added, a shade 
more cheerily, had broken a ski-binding and had 
gone back to the house, via the barway and the 
road beyond. 

Lattimer wiped a drop from the tip of his hooked 
nose, squinted at Keith, and grumbled: 

“I could have endured it manfully if our friend 
had broken his neck, instead. Your agree?” 

“I scarcely know him,” Keith evaded. 

Far 


uphill again. a 
“To know him,” Lattimer snarled, “is a vice. 
Shakespeare. I favor no man who sets all avail- 


able females to swooning. That may be the chief 
reason I'm able to tolerate you.” 

He rubbed his nose again, paused for an instant, 
then baldly inquired: 

“What's happened to you and Mary? Crack-up?” 

“I hope to find out.” 

“Til uy>if you like, when he gets back here, 
to distract our genial host while you and Mary go 
down that—that descent to Avernus together. That 
should win you a few moments’ privacy. I trust 
you' ‘Il improve it.” 

“Down that?” Keith Jeaned carefully forward 
and scanned the incline. “Not me. Life is still 
reasonably sweet.” : 

His skis slid as he spoke, and Flambeau, who 
had waited, expectant and unobserved, in the rear. 
leaped forward against him. Keith reeled but re- 
It would have been wiser, he discovered 
an instant later, to have fallen, but by then he was 
going too fast to risk it. With wind howling in his 
ears and snow sand-blasting his face, he dropped 
down the pasture run. 

The slope, that had seemed perilous enough on 
distant inspection, looked ‘vertical now, The Jately 
rolling land at its foot was inflating itself into 
forbidding hills and splitting apart into homicidal 
ravines. Behind the unfortunate man and barking 
gaily. stormed the author of disaster. 

Heedless of Butler's shouted warnings, Mary 
raced downhill toward the crossed skis that marked 
the spot where Keith had vanished. Her cap flew 
off; her hair was blown flame above her frightened 
face. She was overtaking the enraptured retriever, 
but he reached his goal ahead of her. 

Keith, with extreme difficulty, was resurrecting 
himself. There was snow down his neck and scant 
breath within him. Flambeau leaped gleefully upon 
him. He struck at his betrayer and discovered that 
he was wielding only a fragment of broken ski- 
pole. The dog withdrew and, from the middle 
distance, stared at his assailant reproachfully. 

Keith tried to rise and failed. He clasped Mary’s 
outstretched hand. She braced herself against a ski- 
pole and helped him to his feet. 

“Just what—” she asked unsteadily, “just what 
was the idea? Suicide?” 

“Ask Flambeau,” he replied with what dignity 
he could collect. “He pushed me.” 

. Mary turned away and her shoulders shook. He 
would have liked to believe she wept. 


“Sorry,” she faltered. “You look so—” and 
shook again. 
“Never mind how I look,” he told her. “It’s 


won me a chance to talk to you, and that,” he 
added grimly, “has been hard to get.” 

He thought there was defiance in Mary's regard. 

Mary flushed. “Dan—” she began in protest. 
Her eyes met his and, after an instant, she said 
“Okay” in resignation and, turning, funnelled her 
hands and called to her uncle: 

“He's all in one piece. I'll be along in a mo- 
ment.” 

“Ivll take longer than a moment,” Keith ob- 
jected but she ignored the protest and pared 
crisply: 

“What’s the. trouble, Dan?” 

“That should be my-line,” he corrected. 
what is the trouble, Mary?” 

“You should ask,” she returned with a trace of 
sullenness. “You walked out on me six months ago. 
Did you really think you could pick me up again, 


“Tust 


low, Mary and her uncle were zigzagging - 
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tight where you dropped me?” 

“I didn’t crash your party; Jy dragged me into 
it. Mind telling me why?” 

“Not at all.” Her eyes were level; her Gees. 
direct. “I wanted to be sure.” 

“You wanted to be sure of—what?” 

“Im the inquisitive type,” Mary told him. 
“Didn’t you know? I wanted to find out what a 
hermit’s life had done for you—or to you. Just 
girlish curiosity. Dan; it’s as simple as that. A 
begged you not to do it. Remember? And now—” 

She shrugged. Keith asked carefully: 

“And now that you’ve inspected -me, you feel 
satisfied—and justified?” 

Something in his voice puzzled Mary. She 
looked at him closely -and was reassured. 

“Here's a funny thing,” she confessed, half to 
herself. “I’m almost sorry it’s happened; I really 
am, Dan, believe it or not. ‘Tve been waiting, ever 
since you ditched me—” 

“I didn't—” he began but she waved the pro- 
test away. 

“All right; call it what pleases you best. Since 
then! I've expected to enjoy seeing you flat on your 
face. 1 don't, though. I can’t even say: ‘I told 
you, so, with any real enthusiasm.” 

“Who,” Keith asked, “told you I was flat?” and 
Mary smiled pityingly. 

“Oh, my dear, I don’t have to-be told; 1 RE 
eyes. The way you look, Dan; that awful little 
shack where you're living!” 

For an instant, she choked and thén went on 
with calculated spite: 

“I predicted what would happen. 
You can’t say I didn’t.” 

“No,” he agreed sardonically, “I never could say 
that.” , 

“I stil,” Mary frowned, “can’t understand why 
I'm sorry, for you, Everything could have been 
different.” 

“I know,” he deplored, wishing he could stretch 
this retaliatory moment further, “but we'll have to 
face things as they are, my dear. That being so, 
will you dine with me at Mino’s next Saturday night, 
along with the Butlers and some other helpful friends 
who also believed my brains had leaked out?” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 

“My failure.” He grinned at her widely. “Also, 
can I date you, indefinitely, for an opening night 
next fall? “Sigmund Levinson presents “Exit Laugh- 
ing.” a comedy by Daniel Keith.’ ” 

‘Have you—” Mary’s voice stuck. “Have you,” 
she managed at last, “gone completely crazy?” 

“Crazy like Croesus, my sweet, though in a 
somewhat minor way.” 

“1 don't; I can’t believe it.” 

“Come back to Skylands with me and you can 
read Ferriter’s letter” _ 

The wind stormed through the woods beyond the 
pasture with the hollow roar of a train on a trestle. 
For an instant, Keith almost pitied Mary. She stood 
before him, dazed and still. At length she said 


I warned you, 


meekly: “Ouch!” 3 

“Ouch?” 

“Ouch, for how wrong I've been, Dan. Ouch, 
~for the sort of prophet that makes me. Why didn’t 


you tell me?” 
“You didn’t give me a chance.” 
“You could have told us all.” 
“Fiapped my wings and crowed? No, thank you. 
Noi before the whole house party; not, especially, 
before—” 
Keith checked himself. Mary supplied acutely: 
“Before Morgan? You don’t like Morgan very 
much.” 
There was challenge and something more rousing 


, in the look she gave Keith. His heart's fast rhythm 


and a spreading warmth confused him. He asked, 
a trifle hoarsely: 

“Do you—very much, I mean?” 

“I don’t quite know how much,” Mary replied 
thoughtfully. “He’s fun and very intelligent and 
easy to look at. He likes me, and—” 

Her voice failed. Keith found it hard to con- 
trol his own, 

“I Jike you, too.” 

“Do you suppose,” Mary asked, wide-eyed, “it 
could ripen into something—more important?” 

“Jt might. Shall we try?” 

“Why don’t we?” she asked breathlessly. 
not that way, darling! 


“Oh, 
Don’t you know how to kiss 


on skis?” 
, “And who taught you?” 
“Never mind, Isn't it luck he did?” 


` panacea,” 
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She was as intimately close to him as their skis 
would allow. Her mouth, pressed hungrily against 
his, set the world to spinning. At length, soft 
laughter rose in her throat. She gently freed her- 


* self and shook her hair back from her eyes. 


“Danny,” she murmured. “I must go. My best 
cap is back there on the slope. Be seeing you, 
darling. Let's ‘have a happy week-end.” 

He stood, still breathless, and watched the thick- 
ening snow dissolve her. The golden retriever, 
cautiously approaching thrust his nose into his 
recent victim’s hand, 

“You're a good dog, Flambeau,” Keith told him 
fervently. 


/ 


‘CHAPTER MI 


RECOCIOUS twilight was closing ia as Keith, 
lamed by the loss of one ski pole, limped 


toward the barway. The wind’s voice was -~ 


shriller; the storm flapped pale banners be- 
fore him and sent ghostly dervishes whirling past. 

It would be simpler to flounder afoot along 
Carew’s trail to the road than to skitter further and 
irresponsibly on skis. Keith fumbled with their 
latches, at length freed himself and, jammed: them, 
butt-first. into the snow. 

Infant drifts, born in the lee of the uneven wall 
plows had raised, were creeping out into. the drive- 
way. Flambeau, with the air of a Boy Scout who 
had performed his good dead for the day, trotted 
uphill, and Keith followed him more slowly. 

When he ‘entered the museum-like conformity of 
the hall. Flambeau, genially impenitent, minced 
toward him with a ski cap of indefinite owner- 
ship held delicately in his jaws. Keith had accepted 
the tribute and had placed it on a table when 
Butler called to him from the living-room. 

Warnuth, lights, ragged flames clothing the fire- 
place logs, were elemental comforts that the rumble 
of the storm intensified. Lattimer sat on a. sofa. 


. with Carew lounging beside him, while Butler, stand- 


ing at a portable bar, compounded hot buttered 
rum with a pharmacist’s precision. 

“What ho!” his brother-in-law hailed, teeth 
shining in his swarthy face. “The return of the 
space man! 
told it was distinctly worth seeing.” 

Had Mary jested with Carew over Keith’s mis- 
fortune? He swallowed a curt retort and replied 
with a grin he knew was sheepish: 

“I’m not offering an encore.” z 

“Its not a slope a novice should try to run.” 
Carew reproved. “You easily could have e 
your neck.” ~ 

He seemed to relish the possibility. 

“I was lucky,” Keith said. 

“You were indeed,” still with that covertly | bait- 
ing air. “I wouldn’t stretch my luck too far.” 

“Thanks.” 

Lattimer looked sharply from one man to the 
ether. Butler, ignoring the tension, aanounced: 
“Buttered rum, as I concoct it, is a universal 
and filled pottery mugs with the fragrant 
liquor. 4 

* x * 
Keith got up lamely. His clothing was clammy: 


hitherto undetected bruises were throbbing, and 


Butler's insidious brew was stupefying him. 
“If you don’t mind,” he said to his host, who. 
had just returned from.answering the telephone that 


was lodged in an alcove off the hall, “I'll, bathe 
and change.” 
“Sound idea,” Lattimer nodded. “I'll go, too.” 


“No.” Butler said, as Carew rose to fodow. “Sit 
down, Morgan.” He waited, listening to his guests 
climb the stairs and announced bluntly, at last: “I 
am greatly disturbed. „That was Col. Stevenson who 
phoned me just now.” 

“Oh?” 

~“ Carew had reseated himself. Now, hé did not 
stir. His voice was incurious but his mind was 
running away with him. He must hold fast toit; 
employ it deftly and coolly. It was infantile to 
stampede, when— ~ 

Butler bit off the end of a cigar, lit it with 
care and said. abruptly: “You know, of course, that 
Intelligence has been making another security check 
of the home office.” 

“If I knew it,” Carew answered lightly; “I'd 
forgotten. The army always elieves that one good 
check deserves another.” 

His smile found no least reflection on his kins- 
man’s face. 


, assistant 


Sorry I missed your flight, Keith. I'm ~ 
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“Considering,” Butler told him severely, “the im- 
portance of the B-L propellant to the entire field 
of rocketry, the army is wise to check and recheck, 
Do you know one Ludwig Tietjens?” 

“Tietjens?” ‘Carew repeated thoughtfully. 
ffic manager, isn’t he?” 

“He is also,” Butler replied levelly, “a Commu- 
nist spy. G-2 took him into custody this afternoon.” 

“Well, TII be damned!” Carew marvelled. He 
wiped a palm on his breeches, then lit a cigaret 
with a steady hand. 

He knew at once that he had spoken too care- 
lessly. He must ignore the fright that twisted his 
bowels;, must reflect more faithfully his brother-in- 
law's concern. This was no time to rail inwardly 
at the bungling Tietjens. Safety, if he still might 
achieve it, lay in meeting the peril coolly. 

“Austin,” he said easily, “whatever Tietjens has, 
or hasn't done can’t affect Butler Laboratories in 
‘the least. The B-L blueprints and formulas are in 
your safe. I closed it, in your presence, yesterday 
morning and set the time lock for 10 a:m. Monday.” 

“You checked, then?” 

“I most certainly checked and you s saw me do 
it. Don’t you remember?” 

~ Butler sighed. 3 

“I thought I did,” he confessed. “but Stevenson’s 
report rather—made me doubt my own memory.” 

He relit his cigar and cast the match into the 
fireplace with needless violence. . 

“As usual,” he complained, “Intelligence is being 
mysterious. Apart from his bare announcement, 
Stevenson refused to discuss the case over the tele- 
phone. He is flying to Avon himself, as soon as 
this infernal storms lets up.” 

Butler glowered at his executive assistant and 
then expelled the admission on a spurt of smoke: 

“It is shocking; it is incredible that Soviet appar- 
atus should infiltrate my own office.” 

“Look at it objectively, Austin.” Carew. begged, 
his sticky mouth carefully framing each word. “It 
would be quite impossible for this Tietjens to get 
his hands on any of our classified material. unless. 
he Could employ someone far above him and this, 
as you and I are aware, would be quite impossible? 
And now, is there anything you wish me to do?”: 

“Until the weather clears,” Butler said more 
cheerfully, “there is nothing we can do—but wait.” 

“Then I think, if it’s all right with you, PI do 
some of my waiting in a hot bath.” 

“By all means, my dear boy.” Butler was re- 
suming his role of host. “I'll be up later. I want 
to get the 5 o'clock newscast. first.” 

Skylands lamented under the storm's abuse. 
Snow sputtered against the windows of Keith's 
bedroom. He wrapped himself more’ snugly in the 
quilt. Hot buttered rum and a scalding shower had 
thawed him. , Weariness was draining out of his 
misused body. He woke in mild dismay. Darkness 
had filled the room. He cast aside the quilt and 
Sat up, tensely listening. The woeful sounds surely 
were human. He lit the bedside lamp, stole to his 
door and opened it. j 


“An 


The hall was dark but, by light that welled 


from the floor below, he could see that the passage 
was empty. The mournful noise was fainter here 
Prickling ran over Keith’s neck. His own chamber 
was the apparent source of the sorrowful outbursts 
_ The wild half-belief in a spectral visitation 
vanished as he closed his door. Prompted by mem- 
ory, favored by a lull in the tempest. he fixed the 
source of the sound. In her bathroom, directly 
beneath his, Martha Butler was crying, heart- 
brokenly. 

He flicked off the lamp and groped to the door. 


‘The roof of Skylands boomed like a smitten drum 
‘as he moved along the dark corridor. 


At the head 
of the stair he paused and, puzzled by his wari- 
ness, stared at the nearest door in the lighted hall 
below. It was slowly, silently opening. 

Mary looked out from her darkened room and 
Keith caught his breath. Her face was flushed: her 
hair disordered, and she moved with puzzling stealth: 
peering along the hall, then creeping forward to 
listen intently beside the stairwell. 

She slipped back through the half opened door 
and voices murmured intimately. ' Carew stole forth 
‘He looked sharply about him, turned toward Mary 
who lingered on the threshold and spoke to her 
softly. She smiled and laid her hand -against his 
cheek before she withdrew and closed the door. 


- Carew, dropping caution, went jauntily down the 


stairs. 
Keith let go of the baluster rail and stupidly 


‘the stencil retorts of a bad playwright. 


5 


flexed his cramped fingers. Only gradually, the 
implications of the furtive scene reached him. It 
might be, he told himself, resisting the obvious, 
that Carew had gone to Mary’s*room to inform 
her of her sister's distress, 

If so, why had they parted with that conspira- 
torial air? Why had the girl stolen back into her 
bedchamber, instead of going to Martha’s aid? Why 
had the room been dark? Keith found himself 
creeping upstairs toward his own quarters. 

Flight was no good, he acknowledged, turning 
on the light. Wherever he went, whatever he did, 
jealousy inevitably would keep pace with him. 

He had been hit when he had least expected it; 
had dressed with special care in his only present- - 
able suit; had started downstairs blithely to find, 
Mary, and then— 

An impulse, fantastic yet persuasive, halted him 
before Mary's door. Perhaps if he faced her now, 
candidly, calmly, she just possibly might explain 
away her apparent perfidy. He rapped, spoke her 
name, then rapped again. There was no response, 
yet, when he turned away, he felt certain that she 
was in her room. 

Radiator valves clicked and hissed in the living- 
room, and Carew. lounging beside a laden taboret, 
looked up and smiled. 

“Skoal,” he hailed, “to ‘the Norse drift-diver!” 

A yellow scart, knotted about his throat, lent 
him a romantically Latin air. Impeccable gray 
slacks and blue sport jacket made the intruder’s 
tweeds appear still more ancient. 

“You still look.” Carew persisted, 
the dim side.” 

“With reason, more or less.” 

Tt would be wise; it would be altogether prudent 
to back out before Keith was carried too far, He 
stolidly stood his ground. 

“With excellent reason, I have no doubt,” Carew 
was drawling. “If you could write, my dear sir, 
as originally as you ski, your future would be 
brighter. A drink?” ` 

“When_I can avoid it,” Keith blurted, 
drink with men I dislike.” , 

He waited, tingling, but his adversary only smiled. 

“Don't you indeed?” he marvelled and raised his 
glass. “I frequently do.” He swallowed, then went 
on with galling condescension. “You're not obliged 
to stay, you know. If 1 offend you, why not leave 
the rdom? Or perhaps you expect me to go.” 

“Not at all,” Keith retorted quickly. “You don't 
leave rooms as discreetly as you might.” 

He met the suddenly wary eyes and grinned 
broadly. z 
“Mary's room,” he explained. “I saw you,” 

“What you saw,” Carew drawled, “and what 
preceded it was entirely innocent, believe me. Not,” 
he addéd with a wéll-executed yawn, “that I care 
particularly whether you do or don’t.” 

Keith tried to keep his voice level. 

“If,” he began, “I weren't your brother-in- Jaw’s 
guest—” 

“I know; I know,” 


“a little on 


“L don’t 


Carew. broke in. “Spare me 
Doubtless, 
if you were not Austin’s guest, you would—let me 
see.” — He ticked off’ the phrases on his fingers. 
“Call me to account? Settle the score? Kill me 
with your bare hands?” " 

“Very clever,” Keith retorted. “Very suave and 
self-satisfying, no doubt. Only,” he went on, feel- 
ing with more relief than dismay the slackening of 
a tether that had curbed him, “I wouldn’t carry it 
too far; I really wouldn't.” 

“No?” Carew asked, eyebrows arched. 

“No,” Keith insisted. “I might just possibly for- 
get where “I am and do my earnest best to beat 
your head in.” 

“Goodness!” Gertrutlé Lattimer exclaimed. “What 
on earth—” x 

She had entered unobserved and stood, staring 


in alarm from one man to the other. Carew rose 
and smiled at her. s 
“Merely an—an academic argument,” he assured 


her easily. “Think nothing of it.” 

She had, Gertrude returned, not entirely con- 
vinced, more pressing problems on her mind. She 
recited them with gloomy relish. They were snowed 
in. The Cuylers had telephoned from Avon that 
they were storm-bound there. Martha was pros-_ 


“ trated; really quite ill. 


“One of her headaches.” Carew interpreted 
smoothly. “She’s had them ever since we were 
kids. Floor her completely but she bounces back. 
They're not as bad as you think.” 


‘Nothing: Lattimer announced, bearing in a 


tray of canapes, is ever as bad as she thinks, in- 
cluding her husband. And he has had new honors 
thrust upon him. I have been advanced from the 
servile lot of a guest to the comparatively exalted 
post of Butler's assistant, 

“Austin,” he pursued, setting down his burden, 
“is breaking out more liquor; Mary is assembling the 
buffet supper'la Cuyler prepared before she left and, 
comes the revolution, you parasites no longer will 

- sit on your—” 

“Lloyd!” his wife admonished. 

“—hands,” the artist continued, “while the 
workers support you.” 

“Later,” Keith volunteered “one parasite might 
condescend to dry the dishes.” f 

The buffet supper had been determinedly light- 
hearted though, before it had ended, Mary and her 
uncle had gone upstairs to see how Martha fared. 
In the aseptic kitchen, brittle gaiety continued and 
Keith tried to share it, He wondered, while he and 
Lattimer dried plates, whether some distress, more 
general than his own, lay beneath the surface merri- 
ment; whether he was: right in feeling that a still- 
hidden anxiety had infected the storm-beleaguered 
household. 

The storm, Butler insisted, was blowing itself out, 
though his property, for the moment, was entirely 
isolated. All roads had been deeply drifted and 
there'd been heavy snowslides in Black Brook Gulf. 

“And what of the assassin-at-large?” Carew 
asked, and his brother-in-law shrugged. “I heard 
only the latter half of the newscast. Depend upon 
it; he either has been captured or frozen to death 
by now.” ` 

He scowled and then, with an effort, became 
the directorial host. A card table had been set up 
in the living-room and poker was indicated. since 
there would be five players. 

“Count me out,” Keith begged. 
bed. - Its been quite a day.” 4 

“Contract, then,” Butler amended with relief. 


“Im going to 


` In the hall, Keith bade the company good-night ‘ 


and turned toward the stairs, then stood aside as 
Flambeau came ‘scuttling down, The retriever’s 
muzzle had lengthened into a familiar haggard 
expression. He dropped a wet rubber ball. The 
man rolled it along the hall and, when the dog 
charged after it, faced the stairway again. 

His body took on weight with each upward step. 
He was so weary when he reached his bedroom’s 
threshold that he could not read at once the oddi- 
ties that had halted him there. 

Slowly, they acquired coherence. Keith was sure 
he had turned off the light when he had gone 
downstairs but now the bedside lamp was burning. 
The topmost bureau drawer stood ajar and, on the 
rug, something shone Jike an undying spark, Keith 
stepped towards it, then wheeled about at a faint 
noise behind him. 

Mary had entered the room. She came toward 
him, as though each step were more difficult. Her 
bright mouth twitched but she kept her head up 
and her voice when she spoke was hushed, yet 
unshaken. 

“Dan, I've come to you for help.” 

She held out her hands to Keith. He thought 
of her palm, laid fondly against Carew’s cheek and 
ignored the appealing gesture. 

“Have you?” he asked. 

For a moment she did notstir. Then she with- 
drew her outstretched arms and looked at him 
helplessly. 

“What’s happened?’ she whispered. “I thought 
that everything was ail right again and then, at sup- 
per, I knew it wasn’t. What have I done?” 

“Enough,” Keith told her. “I happened to be 
om the stairs when Carew sneaked out of your 
bedroom.” 

Color flooded Mary’s face and he was pleased. 
She glanced toward the door, as though consider- 
ing flight, then, almost desperately, turned to Keith 

in, 

“That wasn’t—that wasn’t,” she stammered, “at 
all what you think it was.” 


“No?” he asked politely. “Just an optical 
illusion?” 
Mary’s eyes touched his and fled. 





“Dan,” she ‘faltered. ° lorgan’s in trouble.” 

“I trust it’s nothing trivial,” he began but she 
ignored the jibe and hurried on: å 

“Morgan’s got to get away from Skylands. He’s 
got to leave the country or—or he'll be arrested— 
I think.” 2 

She rubbed her forehead distractedly. 

“Pm not quite sure what’s happened. I haven’t 
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s 2 
asked, but it's something to do with the company. 
Morgan is in danger, Dan, and Martha—my own, 
dear Martha—is terrified, of course.” 

Tears welled in her eyes. Keith wrestled with 
responsive jealousy and at length asked drily: 

“And you want me to speed ‘the parting de- 
faulter?” 

Mary flinched and bit back an impulsive retort. 
When she spoke again, her voice was quiet. 

“Dan, listen to me, please. I love Martha very 
dearly. She's been mother and sister to me, Dan. 
Td do anything for her—anything; do you under- 
stand?” 

She held up her head and her dignity at once 
shamed and irked him. 

“Morgan,” Mary said, “is Martha’s own twin 
brother and dearer to her, I’m sure, than anyone 
else in the world. She's completely terrified by the 
knowledge that he’s in.danger. If he were arrested 
and—and jailed, I truly think it might kill her. 
That’s why I’m asking you to help me, Dan. Can't 
you understand?” 

The golden spark still burned on the rug. Keith 
watched it absently while he tried to regain balance. 
This was the crisis that had prostrated Martha; this 
was the oppressive spell that had hung over Sky- 
lands during supper. 

“Don't you really mean,” he asked, “that you 
are asking me to help Carew?” 

Mary nodded, ignoring the bitter voice. 

“Isn't he,” Keith persisted, “old enough and 
competent enough to get himself out of whatever 
he got himself into? What am I supposed to do? 
Hide him under my bed?” x 

Mary looked at him for a long, silent instant 
before she asked clearly: 

“You aren't exactly—merciful, are you?” 

“I might feel more so if he wasn’t letting you 
carry the ball. for him.” 

“Gertrude told me she heard you threaten him. 
Dan, I keep telling you that it’s Martha I'm trying 
to help, but you won't listen.” 

“And I ask you, once agatn: what you want 
me to do? Suppose, this time, you tell-me,” 

“Morgan,” she said suddenly and eagerly, “is 
sure he can ski down to Avon tonight, but he doesn’t 
dare go to a hotel or wait in any public place until 
the airport is cleared. He thought—that is, I thought 
—you might let him have the key to your cottage.” 

Keith stared at her and at length recovered 
speech i 

“Are you trying to make me Carew’s accessory? 
No, thank you.” 

“I didn’t suppose you really would,” Mary con- 
fessed, “but ® had to ask you, Dan, for Martha's 
sake. I’ve done,” the oddly submissive voice ran 
on, “everything I possibly could to help and com- 
fort her and it hasn't beer good» enough, has it? 
Well—” 

She turned stiffly toward the door. Keith’s eyes 
had been drawn, once more, to the brilliant particle 
on the floor. He bent and picked up an earing’s 


golden circlet, while, all at once, the room’s vague - 


disorder became comprehensible. 

“Wait,” he bade so sharply that Mary halted. 
“Yours, I think,” he added, laying the trinket on her 
instinctively outstretched palm. She stared at it for 
an instant, then her hands flew to her ears while 
color rushed to her suddenly tremulous face. 


Keith delved in a breeches pocket, brought out ` 


the key-to his cottage and handed it to Mary. 
“If you wanted it enough to try to steal it,” 
he said gruffly, “you had better take it.” 
“Martha—” Mary began in a stifled voice. It 
failed and she tried again. “Morgan will be—” 
Keith’s impulsive generosity still puzzled him. 
He atoned for it by saying harshly; “If Carew 
cracks his skull between here and Avon, I'll try to 


er rh 
e found himself addressing an empty doorway 
and heard Mary's light footsteps hurry along the 


“hall into silence, 


* * * 

Once, as he dozed, Keith was jerked back to 
consciousness by the fury of the wind that leaped 
upon the house and shook it, with unprecedented 
violence. Long afterward, profound silence woke 
him. | Moonlight glowed on icicles beyond the 
windows and, watching them, he wondered whether 
Carew was skiing down to Avon through the night’s 
radiant stillness. 

At length he slid back into slumber, so deep that 
hands, gripping his shoulder, drew him back only 
gradually. The room had filled with dawn’s cold 
night. Lattimer’s rumpled hair, the pyjama top, half 
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thrust inside his trousers, gave him the look of & 
gigantic, moulting bird. 
“God!” he gasped. 
were dead, too.” 
““Dead, too?” What are you talking about?” 
“Carew,” Lattimer wheezed. “Carew’s dead, Dan; 
dead beside the house with his head stove in.” 


“Td begun to think you 


CHAPTER IV 


G6 AREW? Dead?” Keith groped but still 

C could find no meaning in the words. 

Lattimer’s voice grew peevishly shrill. 
` “That is what I'm trying to convey: 
dead out there in the snow; killed hours ago. Why 
he was prowling about, God alone knows, and how 
and by whom he was slaughtered is still a divine 
top secret.” 

He wiped his face vaguely and babbled: 

“Dan, I got up to close the window, looked out, 
and there he lay, spread-eagled in the snow; not a 
spectacle I'd recommend as an early morning pick- 
me-up.” 

He gulped down further headlong speech, 
squinted at Keith and at length suggested, spacing 
each word: 

“If you've any interest in what seems to have 
been a murder, get some clothes on.” n 

“Yes; yes, of course.” 

They stole along the hall with silence, heavier 
for the storm’s late uproar, magnifying each sound. 
Houses, Keith reflected nervously, were imitative 
creations. Skylands already had acquired a mor- 
tuary air. 

He checked himself at the head of the stairs, 
listening to -hushed yet urgent speech that floated 
up from below. Lattimer muttered that Austin was 
telephoning the state police. He had insisted that 
it must be done at once and, of course, he had been 
right. He made a habit of being right. 

Daybreak’s pallor, flooding the lower hall, had 
dimmed the electric lights. From the telephone 
alcove, Butler spoke in august wrath: 

“How can I tell how he was killed? You have 
just informed me that the body, on no account, 
should be disturbed.... I have the usual number 
of senses, sir, and I am entirely aware there has 
been a storm, ... How soon, then?” 

“This way,” Lattimer bade, and led Keith to a 
window at the living-room’s far end. 

Last night’s wind, ranging along the house wall, 
had swept clear a narrow alley and on the ex- 
posed nether crust Morgan Carew lay. His arms 
reached forward; his fingers hooked into emptiness. 

“He was running,” Lattimer murmured, “when 
someone—something hit him. Look at his tracks.” 

Widely spaced breaks in the crust could have 
been made, Keith recognized, only by fugitive feet. 
Another trail, skirting the drift, crossed through 
shallower snow to Carew’s body. 

“Came out, moment I saw him,” Lattimer an- 
swered his companion’s unspoken question. “Slip- 
pers, pyjamas and bathrobe; nothing more.” 

He shivered reminiscently. 

“Those are my tracks; the others ate Morgan’s, 
yet—” His voice broke against the manifestly im- 
possible “—yet someone chased him, someone struck 
the back of his skull and smashed it.” 

“Could he,” Keith snatched at the straw, “have 
done it himself, when he fell?” 

“He fell face-downward; look for yourself. And 
he’s’ been there a long while. He’s—he’s frozen, 
Dan.” 

Butler stood in the living-room doorway, a bro- 
caded dressing gown increasing his pontificial pose. 

“The police,” he announced, “will get here as 
soon as possible. God knows,” he added with 
unique uncertainty, “when that will be. The roads 
still are blocked and it’s started to snow again in 
Avon.” : 

He shook off whatever heaviness oppressed him 
and emphasized: 

“The police have warned me, quite needlessly, 
that the body must be left where it is. No one,” 
he glanced sharply at Lattimer, “is even to approach 
it.” His voice got away from him for an instant. 
“Why was he out there? Why was he dressed for 
skiing? Where coùld he have been going?” 

He looked at his companions with an aggrieved 
air. Lattimer said hoarsely: “He had his skis with 
him. They lie, half buried, in that drift. He may 
have dropped them there when—” 

His gesture of surrender additionally tormented 
Keith. For an instant, he could see a winged 
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assailant, swooping down through windy darkness 
upon its victim. Butler, reminded of a host's obli- 
gations, said: “There are the makings of breakfast 
in the kitchen. May I trouble you both to put them 
together? Coffee, at least: all of us will need coffee.” 

They followed the lordly, robed figure. Keith 
and Lattimer went on through the dining-room, 
Their host slowly climbed the stairs. 

Time had stood still in the kitchen. It might 
have been only an instant earlier that they had 
left its glittering chromium and enamel. 

“We might,” Keith said, half to himself, as he 
turned on the gas stove, “find out something, if we 
could run through the scene again,” and, marking 
his companion’s growl, stumbled on: 

“I mean, if we could go through all we said 
and did out here last evening, we might find some 
explanation: some indication, anyway. That's non- 
sensical, of course, but—” 

“More nonsensical than what has happened?” 
Lattimer asked. “Are you trying to say that if we'd 
only suspected each other last night, we might have 
an idea. now. who killed Carew?” 

“Well. mightn’t we?” 

Lattimer set the percolator on a burner and 
leered at his companion. 

“If you maintain it was a domestic homicide, 
my son, that limits the suspects to Austin and me 
—and you. No woman among those present ever 
would have harmed a hair of the deceased’s tac- 
quered head.” 

“Look.” Keith retorted, trying to hide a shudder. 
“what else can we think; who else will the police 
suspect? Maybe you'll buy a dark power of the 
air, diving out of a blizzard to slaughter Carew, I 
can't.” 

A thought he had dodged until now; special 
knowledge he , Tose up, solid, unavoid- 
able, before him. He withstood the impulse to tell 
Lattimer of last night’s encounter with Mary; to 
confide in him her tale of Carew’s intended flight. 

That was her problem; not Keith’s; let her deal 
with it. It was strange that he should feel defeated 
by a man who no longer existed; stranger still that 
animosity had been abolished by sight of a figure, 
a-sprawl in the snow. 

“Before.” Lattimer proposed, “you try to picture 
Austin or me as a murderer, you might give some 
thought to the jail-breaking professional assassin.” 

“Heffernan?” Keith asked blandly. “I'd forgot- 
ten him.” ` 

He was startled by the relief momentary credulity 
brought him. It vanished and he shook his head 

“That’s no good, either.” 

“Why not? The Duke is lost in the storm, He 
stumbles on Skylands, bumps into Carew; bumps 
him off” 

“Leaving no tracks, going or coming?” 

“You would bring that up. Austin—or I—would 
have left tracks. too. If you can’t put your finger 
on the murderer, suppose you see if you can. find 
the toaster.” 

Keith discovered it at last. Lattimer watched 
him rig it and said with ill-fitting indifference: 

“No tracks but Carew’s and mine. That may be 
why I'm trying to pin the killing on the homicidal 
Heffernan.” 

“You left only one set of footprints, and they 
were fresh.” 

“I know. On the evidence, Carew hasn’t been 
killed at all. You also are omitting with elephantine 
tact to remind me that yesterday I expressed a hearty 
willingness to see him abolished.” 

“I had face-to-face trouble with him myself,” 
Keith confessed. 

“So Gertrude told me,” Lattimer rplied promptly 
and startled his companion. “Well, let the troopers 
decide who among ùs is a killer. We'll drink to 
law enforcement.” 

He poured coffee for himself and Keith.~ 

“sA cup,” 
already—hurrah for the next who dies.’” 

The house creaked under the wind’s renewed 

- assault. Pellets of hail bounced from the window 
panes. f A 

“If we're to sit through a play-back of yesterday's 
blizzard,” the artist said wrily, PE hope the police 
get here fast. Otherwise—” 

Lattimer assembled a breakfast tray. “I'll take 
this up and try to reassure Gertrude; a task that, 
uader the circumstances, would give pause to Nor- 
mar Vincent Peale.” 

He left. Keith stepped to a window. The sky 
bung closer and the distant hills had been rubbed 
into a gray smear. The day was darkening omi- 


Lattimer chanted, “‘to the dead, 


TEMPEST 


nously but there, in the bright kitchen with its 
homely fragrances, memory of Carew’'s stark body 
had become a surviving fragment of nightmare. 

Keith turned from the window with_a stifled 
groan and saw Mary come into the room, She 
walked with her head held high and her body. 
in its quilted blue robe, admirably erect. 

They looked at each other in wary silence. He 
could find no warmth in her colorless face. Her 
eyelids were faintly swollen; her voice, impersonal. 

“I thought I smelled coffee. May 1?” 

“Of course.” 

Keith filled a cup. She took it eagerly but it 
rattled about on its saucer and slopped over when 
she tried to drink. She set. it on the table with a 
grimace of impatience. 

“PI be all right in a moment. 

Her voice failed. 

“Take it easy,” Keith muttered. 

Mary’s bright hair fell abput her face as she 
reached for the cup again. She looked at her trem- 
bling hands and shook her head. 

“Sit down,” Keith bade, gruffly. He thrust a 
chair toward her and, when she obeyed, cooled the 
coffee with milk and held it to her lips’ She drank, 
her teeth clicking against the cup. Tears suddenly 
ran down her face and she bent her head. 

“More?” 

“t— I think not.” 

Mary drew a handkerchief from her pocket, 
dabbed at her eyes, then asked in a soft explosion: 

“Must he be left there?” 

Nothing could happen on this day that would 
not bear the dead man’s impress. Keith told the 
girl gently: 

“Only until the police arrive. That can't be long 
now,” he added, and wondered whether there were 
contradiction in the voice of the wind. 

“Why can’t we cover him then? He looks so— 
so forsaken.” 

“He mustn't be eer until the troopers 


It's just—” 


_ come.” 


“*Mustn’'t be disturbed? ” she repeated fran- 
tically. “No one can disturb—” 

Her voice broke for an instant but it was sharply 
edged when she raised it again. 

“You won't lift a finger,” Mary accused, her 
eyes narrow, her face white and twitching. “to shield 
his poor body. You did the least you could, very, 
very grudgingly to help him while he was alive. 
Martha and I—” 

She stifled a sob and plied her handkerchief. 
This was no time, Keith thought wretchedly, to ask 
her if she had learned the reason for Carew’s 
attempted flight. 

“Does Martha know what's happened?” he asked. 

Martha, Mary returned drearily, had been told 
by Austin only that her brother's death had been 
accidental. Her grief had been dreadful to see, 
but sedatives were calming her. -Her husband and 
Gertrude still were with her. 

For an instant the girl hesitated. 

“What really happened?” she faltered at tast. 
“Austin says he doesn’t know.” 

“No one knows,” Keith replied carefully. “Lloyd 
found his body—” > 

“Yes,” Mary breathed. “I looked out and—” 
She pressed her palms for an instant against her eyes. 
At length, she asked clearly: 

“How was he killed?” 

“His skull was fractured; we can’t be sure how.” 

Keith wondered whether she had understood him, 
for she did not stir or speak’ for a long moment. 
Then she asked: 

“Did ‘he come to your room, after I left?” 

He stared. 


“Of course not,” he began hotly and at once 


amended. “That is, not to my knowledge. I went 
to sleep, strangely enough.” 
“So did I,” Mary said, half to herself. “I was 


sure he would let Martha and me know before he 
left, but he didn’t.” 4 

She lifted her head and asked in an odd voice: 
“When did you see him last?” 
- “While we were clearing up, after supper.” 

Keith wondered at her persistence; then pity 
abolished irritation. Mary, by intense effort. was 
holding fast to herself, keeping her voice level. She 
was still half stunned by shock and, watching her, 
he thrust jealousy aside and said huskily: 

“It’s tough, I know: Mary, listen: If there’s any- 
thing I can do—” 

She asked in a cold; clear voice: “You're a little 
late, aren't you?” and, while amazement kept him 
silent, went on, still with that chill deliberation: 


7 


“Do you remember what you said last night 
when you let me have the key? You said you 
wouldn't ‘mind if he cracked his skull—or something 
like that. And Gertrude, earlier, heard you threaten 
to beat his head in. That's how Morgan died, isn't 
it: with his head beaten in?” 

She drew up her shoulders convulsively. The 
kettle sang on the stove. Hail pattered on the wim- 
dows and the wind lamented. 

“Do you really think I am in any way respon- 
sible for Carew’s death?” 

“I never said you were,” she stumbled, “only—” 

Keith’s harsh laugh startled her. Color returned 
to her cheeks and her speech was sharper. 

“I don’t find it even remotely amusing. Some- 
one killed Morgan, just after he left the house last 
night. So—” 

He snatched the word away from her. 

“So, youve picked me for suspect-in-chief? 
Would you mind, then,” he inquired. letting anger 
and pain sweep him further. “explaining just how I 
murdered -him?” 

The inquiry left Mary momentarily speechless 
and he pressed on: “Did I float through the air with 
the greatest of ease—” 

“This isn’t,” she informed him with an attempt 
at loftiness, “the ideal time for comedy. Poor Mor- 
gan’s body,” she. went on. her face flaming. “lies 
directly ‘beneath your bedroom window.” 

“Is it your ingenious idea that I threw him out? 
Or maybe I perched on my window sill until he 
appeared; then jumped down upon him and jumped 
back again. All this in stormy darkness.” 

“It cleared, during the night, and there was a 
moon.” 

“You've acquired an observant, if more unpleas- 
ant, mind in the last six months. Have you a com- 
fession for me to sign?” 

They had kept their voices low, yet to all intents 
they were yelling at each other across a chasm. 

“Something.” Mary persisted sullenly, “could 
have been dropped ; on him. Well,” she flared whem 
he laughed again, “that’s possible, isn’t it?” 

Keith looked for an instant at her quivering per- 
son and then asked quietly: “Will you come up to 
my room, please? You'll be quite safe,” he assured 
her drily. “There’s something there I'd like you 
to see.” Anger got away from him again. 

“And,” he promised, “you'll damned well come 
and see it, Mary, if T have to.drag you.” 

She stared at him, then turned without further 
word and left the kitchen. Keith followed her up 
the stairs and along the second-floor hall. He heard, 
as they passed the Butlers’ room, -Martha's feeble 
voice and her husband's soothing response. 

Mary, still silent, climbed the second flight and 
waited on the threshold of Keith's disordered 
bedroom. 

“Go in,” 
window.” 

She crouched to peer through the low-set panes, 
past the tapered, gray ice that hung between her 


he bade. “Go in and look out of the 


and the view. He leaned over her shoulder and 


raised a sash. 

“Can you see anything that lies below us?” he 
inquired. “You can’t and a giraffe couldn't, with- 
out first breaking an icicle or two. They're all 
intact, aren’t they?” 

Tt might have been the intush of frigid air that 


* made Mary shrink. 


“Yes,” she admitted, half unwillingly. 

“May I suggest,” Keith asked without mercy, 
“that crime detecticn is really not your line?” 

He stooped to close the window but Mary caught 
his wrist. 

“Wait!” she breathed. “Look!” Something solid 
and animate was moving through the blown snow. 
Now the wind failed, and the pale cloud dissolv- 
ing, revealed an indubitably human figure, a clown- 
like being, pied white and forest green. that lurched 
up the driveway, stopped, mid-thigh deep in a drift 
and, after an agonized moment, lurched forward 
again. j 

Above the turned-up collar of the man’s uniform 
coat, his bare head was thickly powdered. He moved 
under an almost visible weight of exhaustion and 
tortuously was spending the last of his strength. 
Each pause was longer; each dogged advance less 
than his last. 

“State trooper!” Keith muttered, distrusting his 
senses, and while he spoke, the toiler halted again. 
His bent back straightened; his sagging head came 
up and -he stared intently toward where the dead 
man lay. 

“He’s seen. Morgan’s body,” Maty whispered. 





CHAPTER V 


door, looked up at Keith and gasped: “You 
“saw him, too? A state trooper! How he ever—” 

The door gave way and pushed him back- 

ward. A blast of wind drove snow and a reeling 


| a struggling with the obstinate front 


man into the hall, flung him against the newel post. 


and left him hanging there.~ After a long instant, 
he freed one hand, wiped his eyes and, blinking at 
Keith said in a strained whisper: _ 

“I'm Hamilton, state police. What's wrong here?” - 

“Enough,” Lattimer retorted, shouldering ‘the 
door. “A man’s been killed and—” y 

“Yes. I saw him.” 

The trooper released his support for an experi- 
mental instant, then caught fast hold of it again. 
His light gray eyes were all that stirred in a slack, 
colorless face. 

“Mind,” he faltered. 

“Skylands, Austin Butler's place,” 
“He seni for you.” 

Hamilton shook his head, caught breath and 
clung more tightly to his support. 

“Not me,” he denied faintly. “I been out all 
night: holed up in a patrol car that went off the 
Toad, somewhere. Come daybreak, thought I could 
get to a house—and nearly didn't.” 

He drew himself up and asked, a shade more 
briskly: “Telephone?” 

“Over there.” 

Hamilton grinned wanly. 

“Don’t think,” he confessed, “I can get.that far.” 

Keith slipped an arm about him and guided him 
to the alcove. Snow spilled from the green uni- 
form as the trooper dropped into the chair at the 
telephone table and slowly dialled a number. 

“Skelly?” the rustling voice inquired. “George 
Hamilton. . . . In cold storage; that’s where I’ve been. 
Car’s off the road and down a bank, God knows 
where. Stayed in her all night and just barely made 
it to Butler’s Place. . . Well, lemme talk tothe ser 
geant, then.” — 

_ After a moment, the trooper ‘spoke again. 

“Yes, sergeant... yes, that’s how it is.... Yes, 

sir. I know. I’ve looked at him and he’s ‘certainly 


“telling me where | am?” 
Keith replied. 


dead.... Yes, 1 will, but I need help; sergeant. I'm 
—I'm bushed, . .. You're telling me the roads are 
“blocked! ... No, sir. No trace of Heffernan. . 


Well, Pil do all I can... Okay. 

Hamilton turned in “the ears tried to rise and 
(dropped back again. 

“Run out of gas,” “Would there 
be coffee?” 3 

“My friend will get it,” Lattimer promised, help- 
ing the trooper to his feet. “You come with me.” 

He led the weary man toward the living-room. 
Keith had reached the kitchen door when he was 
whirled about by a yelp and a splintering crash. 
“He ran back along the hall. Hamilton lay, face 
down, just within the living-room with the prostrate 
radio beside him. Lattimer, who had_ been over him, 
looked up and gabbled: 

“Dropped so quickly I couldn't catch him and` 
knocked that over as he went down. Never a dull 
moment, is there?” 

Keith squatted bétween the senseless man and 
the shattered cabinet. Hamilton’s hand was shock- 
ingly cold but his pulse was steady. Keith turned 
the limp body over. The trooper’s pinched face 
did not stir. 

“We ask for a cop,” 
we get another corpse.” 

“Where,” Keith demanded, 
his liquor?” 

When he returned with a steaming glass, Hamil- 
ton had not stirred but Gertrude, Mary and Butler 
had joined Lattimer. They stood beside the uncon- 
scious trooper and spoke in hushed voices, as though 
they feared to rouse him. 

“Let me,” Mary bade quickly and took the glass. 
She knelt, dextrously lifted the man’s head and 
dribbled liquid into the gaping mouth. 

“No,” she soothed, as- Hamilton mumbled and 
tried to raise himself. “Take it easy; drink if all.” 

z He obeyed, cleared his throat, blinked and, with 
the girl's assistance, managed to sit up. 

“Thank you, m’am,” he acknowledged with a 
vague smile that vanished when he saw the splin- 
tered cabinet. 

“Did I do that?” he asked. “Blacked out, I guess,” 

“Worth more than a broken radio,” Butler as- 
sured him, “to have you here. And when you've 
entirely recovered, trooper—” 

“Yes, know,” Hamilton said apologetically. 


he said feebly. 


Lattimer muttered, “and 


“does Austin keep 


_by all of us. 


to make sure he isn’t. 


TEMPEST 


“Been a killing, hasn’t there? Let me get my feet 
under me—” 

He accepted Keith's extended hand, rose and 
stood, swaying: 

“Wasn't there,” he asked with the shadow of a 
grin, “something about coffee?” 


* * * 


On the porch, Hamilton was stamping snow from 
his boots. ` The front door opened and closed. He 
came along the hall and paused in the living-room 
doorway, openly disturbed by the still faces turned 
to his. 

- “Well,” he said, and for the moment seemed 
unable to go further. 

-The poor guy, Keith thought with intuitive sym- 
pathy, is beyond his depth, He’s worn out and, 
besides, in all likelihood, he’s never had to handle 
a case like this before. 

“Well,” Hamilton said with a trace of resigna- 

“we'd better commence.” 

He trudged to the centre table’s far end and, 
turning, stared ruefully at the silenced radio cabinet, 
now leaning decrepitly against the wall. 

“I've got to warn you,” he told the company at 
length, “that anything you say here can be used 
in court as evidence.” 

Wind rumbled in the chimney. 


tion, 


Hamilton, look- 


"ing unhappy, cleared a space on the table, pro- 


duced a notebook, uncapped a ball pen, and sat 
down. While he hesitated, Butler proclaimed: 

“I am Austin Butler, owner of this property, and 
these ladies and gentlemen are my guests. Morgan 
Carew was my brother-in-law. His body lies, ex- 

He saw Hamilton's convuJsive yawn and glared. 

“Yes, sir,” the trooper said hastily. “I’ve been 
out and reviewed it.” 


Hamilton yawned again and asked politely: “May” 


I have your names, please?” 

Bending over his notebook, he entered them with 
care, then inquired of Butler: “These are all the 
people in your house, Sir?” 

“All, with the exception of my wife. She has 
been prostrated by her brother's death and is under 
sedation. Before she wakés, | must insist that Mor- 
gan Carew’s body be moved.” 

Hamilton said: “Yes, sir,” 
asked the company: 

“You all know how Mr. Carew was killed?” 
it on the head,” Lattimer said hoarsely. 

“Right. Who found the body?” 

“J did. You have seen my tracks.” 

“His and yours, and no others. Someone,” the 
trooper went on as though thinking aloud, “could 
have shot him at long range.” He turned to Butler: 
“What firearms have you here, sir?” 

“None. I have an aversion to firearms. Further- 
more, no member of my household bore my brother- 
in-law the least ill-will, He was my trusted assistant 
and well liked by all of us.” 

Gertrude had turned and was looking at Keith. 
Before she could speak, he said quietly: 

“I think I should admit that Carew and I quar- 
-relled last evening.” 

Butler grunted, Mary was leaning forward, her 
hands tightly clasped. 

“Quarrelled about what?” Hamilton prompted. 

“Politics,” Keith replied blandly. “I threatened 


equivocally, ~ then 





_ to beat his head in.” 


“Politics!” Gertrude exclaimed but, meeting her 
husband’s warning stare, subsided. Lattimer offered 
drily: 

“Since confession is good for the soul, trooper, 
let me say that, yesterday, I expressed to Mr. Keith 
a hearty willingness to see Mr. Carew exterminated. 
Morgan Carew was something less than ‘well liked 

Hamilton pulled himself up with an effort. “Mr. 
Butler,” he announced, “I guess I'll have to search 
the house.” 

Butler scowled heavily. ; 

“Tve already informed you, sir, that everyone at 
Skylands is in this room, with the exception of my 
wife.” 

“Yes, sir; I remember. I still want to be sure 
no one has got in and is hiding here.” 

Gertrude uttered a strangling sound. Her hus- 
band demanded with broad sarcasm: 

“The convict-at-large, this Heffernan: you think 
he’s joined our little circle?” 

He snorted. Hamilton shook his head. 

“No, sir. I don’t think he’s here but I want 
The Duke was still loose 
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when I reported in to the sub-station. 
must be desperate.” 

“Or dead,” Butler supplied. 

“Or dead. I wouldn't argue that, after what I 
went through to get here. Will you show me through 
your house, sir’ 

The wind had shifted, since the storm had picked 
up again, and the steaming drift, imperceptibly ad- 
vancing, already had buried the dead man to the 
waist. Keith faced about as his host and the trooper 
returned. 

“No skulking convict?” Lattimer demanded. “No 
lurking assassin?” 

His levity offended Butler but Hamilton grinned. 

“Not yet, Mr. Lattimer,” he returned. “Later, 
maybe, when- I’ve searched the cottage and the 
garage.” 

Keith asked curtly: “What about Carew’s body?” 

Butler nodded approval but the trooper looked 
doubtful. 

“Well, now, Mr. Keith,” he evaded, 
know what you mean.” 

“I mean it must be moved.” 

“I haven't searched it thoroughly yet.” 

“You'll have no opportunity to examine it at all, 
if it isn’t brought in. Look~-for yourself.” 

“Yes,” Hamilton said from the window. “TI see.” 

Butler spoke quickly. Four men could carry 
the body quite ees: 


By now, he 


“I don’t 


* * 

They laid eke burden on the stripped bed. 
While Lattimer and Hamilton pried at snow-caked 
outer clothing, Butler, unbidden, turned off the heat’ 
and raised the windows. Keith glanced at the dead 
man’s lopsided face and quickly looked away. He 
responded thankfully to soft rapping on the door. 

“Dan,” Mary whispered, “will you tell Austin 
that Martha is awake-and asking for him?” 

Keith relayed the message to Butler, followed 
his host from the room and went down the stairs in- 
fugitive haste. Flambeau, wearing a look of urgent 
appeal, waited by the front door. Released, the dog 
plowed away through the drifts. Keith stood on the 
porch, trying by deep-breaths of bitter air to erase 
the ghastly memory of what Morgan Carew had 
been and had become. k 

The snowfall was heavier: thé wind stronger. 
There was pathos in the sight of Carew’s skis, wait- 
ing beside the porch for the man who had carried 
them out into the night and then had discarded them 
forever. 

What actually had happened here in the frigid 
darkness? Would it ever be determined how and 
why Morgan Carew had died? Keith shivered and 
Stepped toward the skis, intending to take them into 
the house. The increasing wind struck and almost 
overthrew him. While he staggered, something 
tapped him sharply on the shoulder. He flinched, 
then stood for a long still moment. looking upward. 

Yesterday's tempest, perhaps in its final, house- 
shaking throes, had knocked down more icicles. By 
the butt that still adhered to the roof’s edge, one 
of these had been enormous and it now lay buried 
in the drift where Carew’s skis had been found. 

Listening to the wind’s eerie voice, watching the 
witch-dance of the snow, Keith recalled uneasily 
his first meeting with Skylands. He had fancied, 
then, that the house had bared its jagged teeth in 
a snarl. Could the menace he had felt at that mo-— 
ment have been a foretelling of disaster? 

Flambeau emerged gaily from the gray void and 
bent to study the trail Carew’s. bearers had trampled. 
Keith called to the retriever, dusted snow from the 
red-gold coat and followed. him into the. house. 
From the living-room, Hamilton bade: 


“In here, sir.” 3 

“I had begun to wonder,” Lattimer grinned, 
“whether. you had fled into the storm, guilt- 
hounded.” 


“And Im beginning to wonder,” his wife in- 
formed him, “where you got the idea that this was 


_ a time for comedy.” 


‘I am trying, my dearest love, to ease a per- 
ceptible tension.” 

“Well, let me assure you that- you're not suc- 
ceeding.” 


Gertrude shared a sofa with Mary. Hamilton 
sat again at the table’s end. A portly manilla en- 
velope lay beside his notebook. The trooper now 
took up the envelope. Weighing it almost idly, he 
asked Butler: 

“Mr. Carew was your assistant, sir?” 

“My executive assistant, as I already have in- 
formed you; employed in the home office of Butler 
Laboratories at—" 
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“Yes. I’ve got that all down. Mr. Butler, was 
your brother-in-law well-fixed; for money, I mean?” 
“I should say very well indeed for a man his age.” 

“He didn’t need cash, then?” 

“If Morgan had needed meney,” Butler replied 
with broad forebearance; “my wife would have 
known, even if he did not come directly to me. 
And she,” he added complacently, 
informed me immediately.” 

“And she didn’t?” 

“She most certainly did not.” 

Hamilton held up the envelope and explained, 
almost apologetically: “I have been through Mr. 
Carew’s belongings.” 

One of Mary's hands crept slowly toward her 
mouth. 

“Tve set down,” Hamilton went on, “each item 
I found, and Mr. Lattimer has certified the dist.” 

_He drew a buff, oblong slip from the envelope, 

~“Anyone know why Mr. Carew had in his wallet 

- Mrs. Butler's cheque, made out to him, for $2,500?” 

Mary's fingers were pressed against her lips. 
Butler recovered first from the overpowering silence. 
He rose, stepped forward and held out his hand. 
For a long instant he looked at the cheque, then 
returned it. 

“I have no explanation.” 

The policeman nodded and announced, almost 
idly: “Mr. Carew’s wallet also contained Miss Nor- 
ton’s cheque for an equal amount.” 

Mary sat, rigid and voiceless, until, at last, her 
uncle prompted grimly: 

Well, my dear?” 


She struggled to find her voice and finally mum- 


bled: “It was a—a loan; just a loan.” 

` Butler’s harsh question forestalled Hamilton. 

“And just why did Morgan need a loan 
from you?” 

She shook her bright head and looked at him 
imploringly. “Morgan was-in trouble, Austin.” 
+- Butlers face was granite-gray. He pressed on: 

` “What sort of trouble?” 

“I—I don't know.” 

“Mary, for God’s sake! Are you trying to tell 
me that you gave Morgan $2,500 just because he 
asked you for it?” 

“He didn’t ask me for it—exactly.” 

“Then™ who did?” 

Keith leaned forward, watching the harassed 
girl with mingled sympathy and excitement. - The 
spell that had infected Skylands at last was taking 
shape and substance. Butler stumbled over a further 
question, and Hamilton inquired smoothly: 

“Was it Mrs. Butler who asked you, 
Norton?” 

“Yes,” she admitted finally and, finding treachery 
in the confession, hurried on: “Martha was desperate 
and she turned to me because—because we love each 
other very dearly. She said Morgan was in trouble 
and needed money, at ance. She said he didn’t dare 
wait till Monday and go to his bank, but that he 


Miss 


knew someone who would..cash cheques for him>~ 


So he came to my room and I gave him mine. That 
was the last time I saw him, until—” 


“Trooper Hamilton.” Butler said deliberately, “I'll. 


see if my wife is able to talk with you.” 

He went heavily from the room and up the stairs. 
Gertrude was whispering to Mary, who did not 
seem to hear her. The wind spoke hollowly in the 
chimney. Hamilton yawned. 

Butler’s footsteps overhead had been joined by 
lighter and- more uncertain .ones. Martha, again, 
was yielding obediently to her husband. As she 
entered the living-room on his arm, -Keith and Lat- 
timer rose but Mary had moved more quickly. She 
slipped an arm about the desolate woman’s waist 
and, taking her away from Butler’s support, led her 
to the unoccupied sofa and gently settled her there. 

Hamilton shook off weariness and asked politely: 

“Mrs. Butler, you and Miss Norton, last evening, 
gave Mr. Carew cheques totalling $5,000, Will you 
tell us why?” ~ 

“Morgan,” Martha wavered, “came to my room 
—Austin’s and my room, that is—late yesterday 
afternoon. He frightened me dreadfully. He said 
he was in danger and must leave Skylands that very 
night. 1 told Morgan he couldn't possibly leave, 
with the storm and all its noise and’ everything. 
-but he insisted that he could ski down to Avon. 
He was a wonderful skier. There was nothing,” she 
added with the ghost of a smile, “that Morgan didn’t 
do well.” 

Her voice ran down. Wind went, keening, along 
the eaves. Hamilton asked: 


“would have ` 


y 
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“Why did Mr. Carew need $5,000, Mrs. Butler?” 
Martha met her husband’s eyes for an instant 
and then hastily looked elsewhere. 


“Morgan said he must get out of the country 


at once. He said he wasn’t safe here any longer. I 
was frightened, and Morgan sounded so desperate. 
I did get the idea, though, that he had got him- 
self involved, innocently, of Course, with some quite 
unacceptable people. I don’t mean criminals or any- 
thing like that,” she corrected hastily, “but radicals 
of some kind; Communists, perhaps.” 

She was too blinded by tears to see Butler stagger. 

“And then?” the ‘trooper asked. 

“And then,” Martha stumbled. on, “I was so 


. frightened by what I had done and | what my own 


dear brother was going to do that—’ 

She sighed and leaned heavily against Mary. 
The girl caught the lax body as it slid toward the 
floor. 

Keith and Lattimer carried Martha to her bed- 
room, left her in her husband’s and the other 
women’s care, and returned to the living-room where 
Hamilton dozed behind the table. He roused and 
rubbed his eyes, as the artist demanded of no one 
in particular: ` 

“Hear that damned wind? Know what it means, 
don’t you? Till it blows itself out, we'll remain here: 
inmates of an impromptu lunatic asylum. God!” 

He gave a wild gesture, glared at the startled 
trooper, then asked more soberly: 

“Speaking of ‘lunatics and lunacies, how did our 
host, who is rated- by himself-and others as an in- 
dustrialist of monumental resource and sagacity, let 
himself be rooked by—” 

He choked down the remainder of the query as 
Butler came down the stairs. His face was com- 
posed when he entered the living-room; his voice 
level. Martha bad revived. Mary and Gertrude 
would stay with her until she was calmer. She had 
been, he advanced the excuse defiantly, sia 
devoted to her brother. ğ 

“Who, it appears,” ” he pursued, daile foreefully 
with each word, “had depravities that I—and many 
others—never detected. Morgan Carew was a pro- 
ficient hypocrite and traitor.” 


Butler shrugged off his burden,, turned to the > 


attentive trooper and asked bluntly: “Did you find 
anything else of importance among Carew’s effects?” 
Hamilton hesitated an instant. v 
“Well, now, Mr. Butler,” he admitted, “we did 
find something more, but’ how important it is I 


wouldn’t know: papers pinned to the inside pocket 


of the deceased’s jacket. Since your company’s 
name is stamped on each of them, maybe you can 
identify them, sir.” 

He drew from the envelope a blueprint, clipped 
tō several typewritten sheets, and laid them on the 
table. Butler stepped forward and remained for a 
moment bent above them, 


“Yes,” he said, half to himself. “Exactly what 


I feared.” : 
He reached for the papers but Hamilton with- 

drew them. 
“Sorry, sir,” he said, refolding and returning 


them to the envelope. “TH have to hold them. 
They're evidence.” 

He met Builer’s incredulous glare without flinch- 
ing. The silence stretched until Lattimer. asked 
sharply: 

“They're important, Austin?” 

“Of utmost importance,” Butler replied hoarsely, 
still trying to beat down Hamilton’s eyes. “Classi- 
fied material, and Butler Laboratories’ stolen prop- 
erty. 1, as president of the corporation,” he went 
on, directly addressing the trooper again, “identify 
all of it and demand that it be surrendered to me.” 

“Mr. Butler.” Hamilton said patiently, “until I 


find out who killed your brother-in-law, I can’t, 


do it. I'm investigating a murder case. Those papers 
were found on the Victim’s body. Now, you're ask- 
ing me to turn them over to a suspect.” > 
“Suspect? 
preposterous. for Butler to utter. 
“ ‘Suspect,’ sir, is exactly what I do mean. ‘Until 


_ Mr. Carew’s murderer is found, every one of you 


is suspect and these papers may be essential evidence. 
Next, you'll be asking me to destroy your wife’s 
and your niece’s cheques.” 

“Tam asking you to destroy nothing, sir. I do 
request that you deposit that blueprint and its at- 
tached sheets in my bedroom’s wall safe.” 

Hamilton sighed and`shook his head. He deliber- 
ately sealed the envelope and stowed it inside his 
blouse. 


You mean—” The hazard: was too _ 
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“Sorry, sir, but—” 

He stifled a yawn and smiled apology. 

4 “I need a break,” Hamilton complained. “I'm 
all in.” > 

“But you still insist on retaining stolen property?” 

“Stolen by your brother-in-law,” the trooper re- 
minded him with a touch of malice. “Yes, sir.” 

A gorged artery was throbbing in Butler's brick- 
red forehead. Pent rage had thickened his voice. 

“I,” Butler promised, with a sidewise glance 
toward his audience, “am about to telephone certain 
other gentlemen who will have that uniform off 
your back before this day is over.” 

He wheeled and tramped from the room. The 
wind, booming in the chimney, half obscured the 
wrathful voice that came from the alcove in the 
hall. Keith and Lattimer silently watched the 
trooper, who muttered to himself. 

Butler returned. He halted in the doorway and 
looked blankly from one man to another, Vindic- 
tive intention no longer inflated him. 

“The phone.” he said aggrievedly. 
respond; it’s out: completely dead.” 

“Cosier and cosier,’ Lattimer offered. 





“It doesn’t 


CHAPTER VI 


: HE wind puffed ashes from yesterday’s fire 
| out across the hearthstone. Keith found spite 


in the petty defilement and deeper malevo- ` 


lence in the increasing power of the storm. 

The proprietor of Skylands still stood on the 
Jiving-room threshold; still looked about him in dazed 
indignation. 

“I can assure you, though, that as soon as the 
storm abates, -I shall summon rescuers,” he said. “As 
soon as I can see where I'm going, I shall ski to 
Avon and—” 

“Morgan,” Lattimer intruded shrilly, “had the 
same intention, didn’t he? Furthermore,” he ran on, 
unable to check his strident speech, “you overlook, 
in your stuffy purblindness, the fact that Keith and 
I—and even you, Austin—are suSpected of murder 
by an officer of the law, who—” 

“His voice and the glare he cast toward the 
trooper faded altogether, Immune to brawling 
within and turmoil without, Hamilton sat, head pil- 
lowed on arms, in the sodden slumber of exhaustion. 

“Well, strike me’ pink!” the artist said blankly. 
He stared for an-instant at the sleeping man, then 
sharply called his name. 

Save for the rise and fall of hisybreath, Hamilton 
did not stir. 

“Lloyd,” Keith begged impulsively, * 
break; let him sleep.” 

“Sleep!” Butler found indecency in the proposal. 
“He certainly is not going to take over my living- 
room as a—a dormitory.” 

He recognized his childish vindictiveness, 
shrugged and grumbled: 

“He can lodge, I suppose, in the Cuyler cottage, 
if you choose to take him there. That will. be 
better for everyone,” he added thoughtfully and 
stalked from the room. Keith volunteered as escort. 

Flambeau accompanied the trooper and his guide. 

‘The snow lay deeper underfoot and, still falling, 
hid all but the most immediate objects. 
- With Flambeau lurching along beside them, the 
men staggered on and, more by accident than de- 
sign, brought up at length before the cottage. Keith 
waved Hamilton in, let the retriever follow and 
forced the door shut against the wind. 

Something moved through the warm dusk and 
he caught Fiambeau’s collar barely in time. The 
cat, Samantha, sped up the stairs and, on the land- 
ing, turned to hiss at the lunging.dog. Keith firmly 
thrust him out into the storm, then turned the 
light switch. 

Hamilton blinked at him and grinned wanly. 

“TIm obliged, mister. Likely, I wouldn’t have 
made jt alone. Now I can dope-off before I hassle 
with Butler again. What a character!” 

“He’s—easily offended.” 

“PII find me a bed upstairs, sleep for a spell 
and then, get on with my job.” 

“Im thankful it isn’t mine, Keith blurted, and 
Hamilton nodded, His eyes were friendly. 

“Wouldn't mind having you on my team. I’m 
sort of—outnumbered.” 

“Im Butler's guest,” 
suspect, as well.” 

“Not you,” Hamilton absolved him and yawned. 
“If anything does break, be a pal and wake me. 
And thanks.” 


Keith pointed out, “and a 


‘give him a ~ 
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Keith fought his way back to Skylands. “Here, 
evidently, was another crisis from a seemingly end- 
less supply. Butler, arrayed in tartan shirt, ski boots 
and breeches, looked up uncordially, but there was 
yag to a possible ally in the artist's crooked 
smile. 

“Get the zombie to bed, Dan?” Amusement 
drained from his voice as he hurried on: “Austin, 
as you can see, is preparing to leave our sinking 
ship. I've just informed him that I'll notify the 
trooper, if he tries. And I mean it.” he went oa 
shrilly. “I’m not going to sit here and let a suspect 
run out on us.” 

The angles of Lattimer’s face were sharper and 
there was a gleam of something ‘ess stable than 
the usual derision in his sunken eyes. Invisible wires 
were tugging at him. He flinched at a vicious squeal 
of the wind and tried to withstand Butler's indig- 
naat regard. 

, “All right!” the artist snorted and applied a hand- 
kerchief to his glistening face. “Maintain your 
majestic superiority, Austin. It doesn’t impress me. 
Ever since I found Morgan’s body, I've had a feel- 
ing—an increasingly strong feeling—that whoever 
killed him will kill again.” 

Keith heard himself saying without volition: “It 
could be that Carew was not murdered by anyone.” 

Immediately, he wished that he had not spoken. 
They both were gaping at him. Lattimer regained 
speech first. He asked with scalding courtesy: “Do 
I understand you to contend that Morgan’s apparent 
death was an optical illusion: something done with 
mirrors, perhaps?” 

“I believe—that is, I think it’s remotely possible,” 
Keith stumbled, “that he was killed by an icicle. 
Come outside and I'll show you what I mean.” 

Nervousness and cold were shaking him when 
he had led the way out on to the buried driveway 
and, turning, pointed to the widest gap between the 
surviving icicles, He lifted his voice above the. roar 
of the wind, still riding madly about the house. 
but he spoke without conviction. When he had 
ended, Butler said™loudly: 

“Ridiculous; wholly ridiculous!” 

He tramped back toward the porch but Lattimer 
lingered. squinting up at the vanished icicle’s mas- 
sive stub. A 

“You're crazy, Dan,” he said finally, “but 1 
rather think I am, too. So what do we do now?” 

“Dig.” Keith replied, teeth chattering. “Open up 
the drift.” 

“Wait, then,” ‘the artist bade and returned after 
brief absence with the living-room firè shovel. 

He yielded it willingly to Keith. Keith's hands 
ached and his feet were growing numb when the 
shovel grated upon the underlying crust, then col- 
lided with a still more solid obstacle. He groped 
ia the loosened snow. and lifted with difficulty a 
roughly cylindrical length of ice. 

“Precisely,” he gasped, laying the ponderous 
fragment at his companion’s feet, “where I suspected 


` it had fallen.” 


“Where else,” Lattimer demanded caustically, 
“could it possibly have fallen? Don’t confuse 
gravity with sagacity, my son. One point E will 
concede: If that had come down on Carew’s skult— 
Wait, man; look there!” 


Keith withheld the shovel and peered past the 


artists indicative finger. Dark substance protruded 
from the ‘wall of the hole. He plucked at it, pulled 
and at length freed a rigidly wadded fabric. 

“Ski cap,” he said hoarsely, surrendering it to 
the artist.. “And it’s stiff with—with—” 

Lattimer turned the crushed cap over. 

“With Morgan’s blood, I think,” he said quietly. 

Lattimer hurried into the house. Keith followed 
more slowly. The wind still blew, unabated: the 
drifts still smoked, yet pallid light from no identi- 
fiable source was filtering through the turmoil. 
The worst of the storm was over; the worst of every- 
thing, Keith told himself, had passed and, presently, 
Butler, with Hamilton’s permission, would ski down 
to Avon and the ordeal weuld end. 

The house, when Keith re-entered, was com- 
pletely quiet. The living-room was tenanted only 
by the somnolent Flambeau who lifted his head. 
drowsily beat his tail upon the floor and slept again. 

Keith went quickly upstairs, He knocked on 
Mary’s door and, when there was. no response, went 
on to pause before the Butlers’ bedroom and gently 
speak her name. She slipped from the chamber, 
carefully closed its portal and he knew with a 
baffled feeling that she already had had his tidings. 

“You've heard?” he asked emptily and she 
nodded. 
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“Lloyd told me,” she answered,.keeping her voice 
low. “He came up, looking for Austin.” 

Her eyelids were swollen and their thick, dark 
lashes matted. She hurried on, as though she feared 
that, if she stopped talking, she might weep again. 

“Maybe,” she ventured, holding her head stiffly 


- erect, “it will comfort Martha, later, to know that 


Morgan was killed by accident and not by someone 
who hated him.” 

Sudden tears blinded her. Her hands found 
and clung to Keith with more desperation than 
passion; her stifled sobbing shook them both. 

“Hold me tight,” Mary begged. “Tighter still, 
Dan, because I’m—I'm frightened.” 

“Gal,” he soothed. “Use your head. There's 
nothing to be frightened of now.” 

He stopped abruptly and turned. They heard 
hushed sounds of haste in the hall below and a pan- 
icky rush of feet on the stairs. 

Gertrude Lattimer gasped for breath and looked 
from Keith to Mary with staring. white-ringed eyes. 
Her husband jostled against her and panted: 

“Where is Austin? Have you seen Austin?” 

Small, cold feet pattered along Keith’s spine. 

“Not since we were outside together,” he replied, 
trying to ‘keep his voice steady. “He must be down- 
stairs,” 

“Oh, no,” Gertrude crowed. “Qh, no, he isn’t. 
Lloyd and I have. searched the house from attic to 
cellar, and Austin isn’t here.” - 

Keith pulled hard upon his runaway mind and 
said too loudly: 

“There's no least reason to panic. Austin’s prob- 
ably gone down to the cottage to argue with 


. Hamilton again.” 


‘ hour's sleep by the alarm clock. 


“There aren’t any tracks,” Geia shrilled. 
“We looked.” 

“A wind like this rubs out tracks Fok quickly. 
If Austin’s not with Hamilton, then he’s trying to 
ski down to Avon.” . 

* “Hah!” Lattimer played his trump card. “Is he? 

Well, there aren't any skis, my omniscient friend. 
That’s exactly what I mean,” he insisted. grinning 
sourly into Keith’s incredulous face. “No skis: not 
a single pair in Austin’s storeroom, or elsewhere.” 

He inhaled sibilantly and wiped his face. 

“But they can’t all be missing: it’s unbelievable,” 
Keith. objected. 

Mary’s gesture hushed him: She said clearly: 
“If all the skis are gone, thea Trooper Hamilton 
must have taken them.” 

“Being,” Lattimer contributed with heavy irony, 
“a confirmed ski-collector and unable to resist an 
opportunity.” 

Mary shook her head. Her voice was crisp: 
“He’s hidden them, to make sure we'd all still be 
here, when he woké up. That’s—” 

“Did he hide Austin, too?” the artist inquired 
and silenced her. 

s think, ” Keith said tightly, “Fil have to wake 
Hamilton.” 

Keith was breathless when, at last, he reached 
the little house. He paused on its drifted doorstep 
and, turning, looked behind’ him. The Lattimers 
had been right. There was no trace of other foot- 
prints than his in the steaming snow. but that meant 
nothing. Already the wind was rubbing out his owa 
tracks. Keith gasped as a solid object pressed 
against his leg. Flambeau’s golden coat was frosted 
but he grinned widely and his slanted eyes brimmed 
with devotion. 

The dog's immunity to the gale’s fury shamed 
Keith. He thrust against the door. It resisted an 
instant, then yielded with a thunderous crash: A 
gust jerked the knob from Keith's hand and cast 
snow into the little hall. He stumbled forward, got 
the door closed and, looking up from a table that 
lay, legs. in air, stood still. 

Hamilton crouched at the head of the stair. 
The gun in his hand was equally motionless. 

“Next time,” he counselled drily, “knock.” 

He straightened up, found humor in Keith’s 
amazement and chuckled. 

“Thought,” he went on with a trace of mockery, 
“I might have. visitors. That's why I propped the 
table against the door.” 

“Sorry,” Keith groped. “I had to wake you.” 

“You didn’t. I was just getting up. “Had an 
That’s enough 
for now.” 

Hamilton thrust the pistol within the breeches’ 
waistband. 

“Something special you wanted?” 
politely. 


he asked 


i 


' dead, too, and so is the TV set. 
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“I'm trying to find Austin.” 

“Butler? He isn’t here; hasn't been here. What’s 
happened now?” 

“Austin,” Keith answered, deploring the tremor 
in his voice, “apparently” isn’t anywhiete: He’s 
vanished, Hamilton.” 
` “That I could bear. 
you brought me here.” 

“I don’t suppose,” Keith challenged. “that, you've 
seen a dozen pair of skis either. They've disap- 
peared, too.” 

Hamilton grinned and leaned against the stair rail. 

“You took them,” Keith accused and the trooper 
nodded promptly. 

“Correct. Went back and got ‘em before I doped 
off. Now they're hidden under the snow and no- 
body but me knows where.” 

“That’s what 1 thought.” 

“I figured you were smart. I’m smart, too—or 
smarter than your friends think. What else could I 
do? I wanted to be sure you'd all still be here 
when I woke. Worked, didn’t it?” 

“With Austin, it didn’t.” 

“My guess would be that Butler's lit out.” 

“Lit out through what goes on out there?” Keith 
scoffed with an indicative jerk of his head. 

“Now I wouldn’t be too sure he hasn't,” the 
trooper demurred, “It's surprising what a man’ll go 
through if he needs to get somewhere else., Sur- 
prised myself, this morning. Butler wants his papers 
and my scalp in the bargain.” 

“He'd never try to get down to Avon with- 

“No,” Hamilton agreed thoughtfully. “No, he 
wouldn't have done that. Could there have been 
a pair of skis that I overlooked?” 

“Did you take Carew’ s?" Keith asked, pricked 
by sudden recollection. “They were standing ee the 
door when I saw them last.” sie 

The trooper shook his head. a ate 

“No, I forgot them. And they aren’t there now?” 

“Definitely not.” There was a lilt of relief in 
Keith’s voice. “They've vanished, along with Austin, 
and he’s.on his way to Avon.” 

“To get this uniform off my back,” Hamilton 
added grimly. “Remember?” 

“It could be he’s more anxious to get a doctor 
for his wife.” 

“Maybe.” 
we're still cut off completely. 


I haven't seen him since 


the, trooper AIEA “Meanwhile, 
The phone here is 

Wind’s blown the 
aerial clear away.” 

“You've been busy.” Keith commented, eyeing 
with new respect the weary man in the rumpled 
uniform.” 

“Why not?” Hamilton retorted. “My job. isn’t it? 
I can’t go hunting for more trouble: it'll have to 
come to me. Meanwhile. I'm supposed to find out 
who killed Carew.” $ 

He grinned crookedly. Keith forced himself to 
say: “It could be that. nobody killed him,” and 
troubled by Hamiltons’ increasingly sceptical regard. 


. stumbled through the tale of his discovery. There- 


after, he waited a moment before he broke the 
heavy silence: 
s told Lloyd you'd take the dim view, but—” 
The trooper rose briskly. 
“Show me,” he invited. 
They fought their way through the tempest, with 


the retriever plowing after them, and halted at length 


beside the hole Keith had dug. Wind had smoothed 
its edges and half filled it with blown snow. Hamil- 
ton silently weighed the length of icicle and laid it 
down again. 

“So?” he said without expression, and. Keith 
laughed harshly. 

“So,” he echoed, ‘you aren't having any. I didn't 
think you would. Cops are—" 

“Now wait a minute.” the trooper begged. “You 
want me to believe that that chunk of ice timed it 
so fine that it waited until Carew walked under 
it and then—socko! “No, thanks.” 

“No? Then how did Carew’s cap get buried 
right here?” 

“Because this is where someone clouted him and 
broke his skull; maybe with that icicle. I'll go that 
far along with you. And where is this cap now?” 

“Lloyd took it in to show to Austin.” ` 

“I want that cap—if it’s still around.” 

Lattimer looked up from the logs he was laying 
in the living-room fireplace as they entered. 

“Hah!” he snorted, lurching to his feet. “No trace 
of Austin, eh?” 

“What makes you so sure, 


Mr. Lattimer?” 
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Hamilton asked. Something i in his voice > narrowed 
the artist's eyes and edged his reply. 

“I have a talent for deduction. If I'd been 
dropped on my head more frequently when an 
infant, I might now be a state policeman.” 

Keith said hastily: “Evidently Austin took Carew’s 
skis from beside the porch and headed for Avon.” 

“And,” the artist added, “the remaining skis have 
been confiscated by the armed might of the law?” 
He cleared his throat with a scornful sound. 

“What have you done with Carew’s cap, sir?” 
Hamilton inquired, and Lattimer’s wide smile pinched 
his eyes into glittering slits. 

“Carew’s cap, sir,” he replied with scalding cour- 
tesy, “reposes in my bedroom upon the bedside table, 
a few inches abaft of the thermos jug. May I guide 
you to it?” 

“If you don't mind.” 


“Or even if I do,” the artist interpreted, and 


Jed Hamilton from the room. 
* * * 

The Lattimers, Hamilton and Keith lunched at 
the kitchen table on leathery scrambléd eggs and 
limp salad left over from last night’s supper, wash- 
ing these down with indifferent coffee. It was a 
dreary meal that the trooper’s rigidity and the artist's 
smouldering resentment did nothing to enliven. 

Mary came in and smiled, - The ski costume 
she had resumed stressed the flowing young lines 
of her body. She was like a cool breeze, soothing 


congested faces, cleansing the kitchen of rancor. ` 


Martha was no better, she said quietly in answer 
to Keith’s question. Gertrude, herself, admitted that 
now. 

“If Austin possibly can manage,” the clear voice 
went on, “to. get a doctor here, I'll feel better. 
Maybe,” she granted, “I'll worry less after I've had 
something to eat.” 

“Something to eat’ is a misnomer for what 
we've been served.” Lattimer snorted. “Relax, my 
child, and let me scramble you eggs as they should 
be scrambled.” 

He went to the refrigerator and then to the 
stove. Mary sat down opposite Hamilton and 
looked at him appealingly. 

“Gertrude,” she asked, “didn’t misunderstand? 
Austin. is ‘really on his way to Avon?” 

“Well now, Miss Norton,” he replied, coloring 
under her smile, “that’s what we think. There's 
nowhere else we can figure he could have gone.” 

“And you've confiscated all the other skis?” 

There was delicate reproach in her question, but 
none in the eyes that held fast to Hamilton’s. 

“It seemed—necessary.” he said gruffly. 

“That I can understand,” she assured him. 
“Necessary and very resourceful. I’m sure I'd never 
have thought of it.” 

She’s after something, Keith thought. watching 
the portrayal of artless respect that was flustering the 
trooper. She wants her own way again and chances 
are she’s going to get it. 

“Could ‘I ask you something?” Mary was in- 
quiring. “It’s a very iffy question and maybe you 
can’t answer it, but I'd feel much, much better if 
you did.” 

Hamilton’s ready assent encouraged her. 

“It’s just this,” she went on. “If my aunt still 
needs a doctor when the wind dies down and if we 
don’t hear from my uncle before then—” 

“Yes?” the trooper encouraged. 

“I'm quite good Ca skis,” Mary hurried on. “I 
know the country, „ and it’s downhill most. of 
the way to Avon.” 

“Suppose,” Hamilton blurted, “ ‘we wait till morn- 
ing and see how things shape up then?” 

“Yes,” Mary admitted. “Maybe that would be 
best. ‘I'm going to keep on hoping that you'll let 
me have skis then; only if it’s really necessary, 
of course.” 

“Sure,” Hamilton returned equivocally. He 
picked up his gun belt and strapped it on with 
fumbling fingers: “I'll be at the cottage if I'm 
wanted,” he explained, and fled. Mary’s admiring 
gaze followed him from the kitchen. 

Keith considered the persuasive girl with unwill- 
ing respect. She was a dissembler and a cajoler: a 
self-confident, acquisitive, over -indulged young 
female—and the most desirable being he was likely 
ever to encounter. Lattimer, as he slid the freshly 
scrambled eggs to Mary's plate, volunteered sourly: 

“Lucky for Austin that your interests, aren’t 
industrial, my winsome wench. Otherwise, he'd 
wake up some morning, fresh out of laboratories.” 

Mary addressed herself to her luncheon with 
an air of demure satisfaction. While Keith waited, 
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midway between amusement and resentment, the 


silence magnified the voice of the -wind and the: 


Tattle of blown snow against the panes. 

Mary sipped coffee, set down the cup and 
looked, at length, directly at her companion. The 
napkin she pressed against her mouth did not re- 
move a small, complacent smile. 

“Hi, Danny!” she -said, as though, until now, 
unaware of his presence. 
to deal tolerantly with her—even humorously if he 
could manage it. Nevertheless, his responsive grin 
was not entirely mirthful and there was unintended 
bitterness in his voice: 

“Hi, yourself. Congratulations on a very nice 
performance.” 

“Tm not sure I understand you.” 

Her face was guileless; her brows delicately 
arched. 

“Then I'll explain,” he answered, more sharply 
than he had intended. “I’m talking of the act you 
just put on for Hamilton. Mind letting me in on 
the plot of the piece?” 

“It wasn’t an ‘act’; not in the least,” 
torted, flushing. “I want my skis.” 

“So you turn the heat on a poor goof who's 
trying to do a tough job as well as he can.” ~- 

Confronting her bland pretence, it was hard to 
be charitable or tactful. 

“He’s not a ‘goof, ” Mary insisted warmly. “I 
like him. He's polite—and obliging.” 

“Or,” he amended, “he’s damned well going to 
be, unless you blow a gasket. And if he should 
release your skis, just what do you think you're 
going to do with them?” 

“Don’t act dumb, Dan. You heard me tell 
Trooper Hamilton.’ If Austin doesn’t come back, 
Im skiing down to Avon.” 

“That,” Keith told her flatly, “is exactly -what 
you aren't doing. Hamilton would have . stopped 
Austin, if he could. He told me so himself.” 

“Im better on skis than Austin is, Dan. If it’s 
clear tomorrow, it'll be an easy run to Avon.” 

“I won't let you do it, gal; so forget it.” 

“It’s too bad you disapprove,” Mary said, sisting 
erect and looking not in the last regretful, “but 
still am going tomorrow if Trooper Hamilton lets 
me have my skis. If he does, that'll prove there’s 
no more danger.” 

The condescending air, 
snapped Keith’s forebearance. 

“Why no, my dear,” he answered deliberately. 
“It'll only prove that, to get your own way, you've 
seduced within, limits, I trust—a not-too-bright 
cop.” 


she re- 


the confident voice 


CHAPTER VII 


hands of his watch, it was 10 minutes to 5. 

The time brought back sullen anxiety sleep 

had repelled. It was reasonably certain, now, 
that Whatever help Butler had enlisted would. not 
reach Skylands until tomorrow. 

The light wove threads of gold into Flambeau’s 
rough coat. The man leaned over and patted. it. A 
plumed tail drowsily beat upon the floor-and, like 
an_echo, rapping sounded on the door. Lattimer’s 
speech, as he squinted at Keith, was resolutely 
casual: 

“Would it not be a sound idea, my son, if we 
were to have a cocktail, or even several, before 
whatever culinary atrocity we shall be served for 
supper? Gertrude views the idea dimly, but we 
outnumber her.” 

“Ten minutes to shower, Lloyd, and I'll join you. 
Let's not, though.” he added awkwardly, “go in for 
competitive drinking.” 

Lattimer was too hard-pressed to resent the 
suggestion. 

The dog followed Lattimer downstairs. Keith 
stripped and bathed. Cold water’s brutal impact re- 
vived his body bùt could not rid his‘mind of nag- 
ging distress. Skylands, he thought as he savagely 
towelled himself, had stamped its brand upon all its 
inmates, save, possibly, Hamilton. 

It might be that the trooper remained unaffected 
because he lodged elsewhere. The house groaned as 
the wind again beat upon it and Flambeau, abroad, 
barked protest. As he left his room, Flambeau had 
launched into a fusillade of barking. A door swung 
open and Mary asked in a resentful half-whisper: 
“Won't someone please bring that dog in? He's dis- 
turbing Martha.” 

The wind’s renewed onslaught had blown the re- 


Ki woke in semi-darkness. By the luminous 


Keith organized himself- 
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triever’s Voice away before Keith reached the lower 
hall. Gertrude came from the kitchen, saw him, 


- approached and confided tensely: 


“Lloyds taken a shaker of cocktails into the 
living-room. Dan—please!” She rolled her eyes 
eloquently. “You know the way he gets, sometimes.” 

“TIl call Flambeau in, first,” Keith told her and, 
stepping out on the porch, closed the door behind 
him. Keith’s eyes, adjusting, could faintly see spectral 
movement where blown snow spun through shafts 
of light, outthrust from Skylands’ windows. Then 
a creature, half-identified, half imagined, whirled, 
darted and, as the wind subsided, shattered the 
gathering stillness with frantic barking. Through it 
all, Keith heard gasping sounds and stood still. 

A distant point of brilliance lessened the palsying 
fear. Hamilton, torch in hand, was approaching from 
the cottage. Heartened, Keith stepped down from the 
porch into knee-deep snow. 

“Flambeau!” he called, 
steadily: “Who's there?” 

The retriever’s clamor ceased. The breathless 
sounds grew clearer. The trooper shouted something 
indistinguishable and, closer at hand, Lattimer’s 
throttled voice begged: “Dan! Oh, God!” 

He coughed, wheezed and coughed again. The 
snow impeded Keith as he lunged toward the sound 
and Flambeau, leaping, almost overthrew him. Then 
the flashlight’s beam found him and cast his shadow 
forward. It lay across the body of the artist, who 
crouched in a trampled space; it pointed to another 
figure that rested, face-downward in the snow. 

Lattimer got his feet under him and stood up, 
bent and swaying. 

“He—” the artist accused, “he—” and could go 
no further. He reached for Keith, caught his shoulder 
and clung to it. Flambeau stood beside them and 
whined softly. Hamilton’s torch, as he approached, 
shifted to centre on the prostrate body. 

“What goes on, now?” the trooper demanded. 

Lattimer fought for breath. 

“Choked me,” he rasped and coughed again. 

à The trooper knelt and gently raised the averted 
ead. 

“Butler!” he said needlessly, for the beam ieee 
full upon the blank, still face. 

“I came out—dog was barking.” Each word 
scraped Lattimer’s throat. “Ran into him—out here 
in the dark.” The strained voice scaled into a squeal: 
“Tried to strangle me.” 

Hamilton looked toward him and asked flatly: 

“What did you hit him with?” 

_ “Hit him?: My fist perhaps. I can’t be sure. Ran 
into him out here and—” 

“Yes; I heard you.” 

The trooper rose and beat snow from his knees 


then demanded less 


-before he said curtly: 


“He’s been hit on the head—hit hard. “Maybe—" 

He swallowed the surmise. They heard the distant 
murmur of the reviving wind. Keith forced the 
question: 2 

“Dead?” = 

Hamilton shook his head. 

x “Not yet. We've got to get him inside—some- 
ow.” 

They could not raise the flaccid, ponderous body 
but dragged it forward, breaking through the under- 
lying crust at every step. Skylands’ bright windows, 
Keith thought wildly, watched their travail with mali- 
cious relish. 

The wind found and flogged them before they 
reached the porch. Lattimer clung to a pillar and 
retched. The trooper looked from one man to the 
other. 

“You tell em,” he said to Keith who hesitated, 
then gently opened the door: The hall was empty 
but his relief was only momentary. Vacant and 
voiceless, he watched Mary come into the dining- 
room. x 

“What. is it?” she asked and Gertrude, appear- 
ing behind her, quavered: 

“Something’s happened; something’s wrong.” 

“Very wrong,” Keith said. “We've found Austin.” 

At length, Mary asked steadily: “He’s hurt?” 

“He is. How’ badly, we don’t know.” 

Mary went to the door and told’ the nooper 
clearly: “If we take him up to my fookn; he'll be 
more comfortable there.” 

Twice, as they struggled up the stairs, they were 
forced to rest their burden. By final, extreme effort, 
they carried Butler into his niece’s room and laid 
him on the bed. Mary, returning from her bathroom 
with a towel, wiped melting, snow from the slack 
face. Lattimer began. thinly: 

“I was in the living-room, with cocktails. for 
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Dan and me. Heard the damned dog's racket, and 
went out and—and—” 

The trickle of speech dried up entirely. He 
glanced at Butler and hastily looked elsewhere. Keith 
and Hamilton were stripping’ the sodden ski jacket 


from the senseless man. His head lolled. Lattimer- 


gasped and plunged through the doorway. They heard 
him shuffle along the hall. A door slammed. Hamil- 


ton hung the jacket over a chair and turned to Mary. _ 


She asked, before he could speak: 

“A basin, antiseptic, bandages?” 

“Correct!” he nodded and watched her hurry 
from the room. “That's quite a dame,” he said to 
Keith. 

He waited a moment, watching Keith narrowly 
and then said in a thoughtful voice: 

“I could use your help.” 

Light footsteps sounded on the stairway. 

“What sort of help?” 

Hamilton lowered his voice and spoke quickly: 

“Find Lattimer and stay with him. Don’t let him 
out of your sight, till I join you, Will you do that? 
just that?” 

“Why—yes,” Keith said at last and stood aside 
for the breathless girl to enter. 

The door flew open as thotigh Keith's light 
knocking had beaten it in and Lattimer, scowling, 
demanded: 

“And what do you want?” 

He wiped his dripping hands upon his shirt and, 
without waiting for response, wheeled, strode into 
the bathroom and shut off the basin’s faucets. 

“Sorry to be abrupt,” he said, returning, “but 
I didn’t expect~callers.” 

He breathed rapidly, fumbled with the shirt 
sleeves he rolled down over damp forearms and had 
trouble in buttoning his cuffs. Keith asked lamely: 

“Are you all right, Lloyd?” 

Lattimer’s bark was intended for laughter. 

“All right? No, Pm not all ‘right. By any 
chance,” he asked acutely, “did that appalling oaf 
who has elected himself chief maniac in this bedlam 
send you to find out?” 

“I was worried, Lloyd, that’s- all; afraid that you 
might have been injured, too.” 

“Is ‘Hamilton toying with the idea that I tried 
to dọ Butler in?” 

His normally acid eyes begged for reassurance 
with a humility so disconcerting that Keith stumbled: 

“Lloyd, I don't know what he thinks or doesn’t. 
I do know that if he suspects you, he’s way out of 
line.” 

He was not voicing hypocrisy. It was preposterous 
to think that this shaken being under any imaginable 
circumstances could be a murderer, yet Hamilton 
had sent Keith here to watch him- 

“I appreciate,” Lattimer was saying with feeble 
irony, “your vote of confidence: I still think the 
obnoxious ape is getting wound up to accuse me. 


Oh, well, doubtless it is better to be suspected than’ 


respected by a mentality like Trooper Hamilton’s.” 

Keith managed to smile. 

“I didn’t come in to fight with you, and you're 
doing yourself no good by stewing here. 1 stopped,” 
he improvised, thankful for the recollection. “to 
remind you that there still is a shaker of cocktails 

' in the living room. ‘Personally, I could use a couple.” 

Lattimer’s face ‘brightened. 

“Yes,” he acclaimed. “Yes, you're quite right. 
T doubt, though, whether a paltry couple will 
suffice me.” 


x * * 


Mary ‘had ‘finished bandaging her uncle’s. head, 


when Gertrude had.tapped on the-door. She had 
whispered that Martha was awake and restless and 
the girl had hurried into her aunts room, Before 
she had returned to her stricken uncle. Mary had 
paused in the hall for a moment of intense reorgani- 
zation. If she were to persuade the trooper to re- 
slinquish her-.skis, instinct and:experience assured her 
that a delicately provocative approach was most 
likely to be successful. 

Mary had smiled tentatively, had smoothed her 
bright hair and then demurely had re-entered the 
room where her still-senseless uncle lay, his white 
turban of gauze lending him an aloof, Otiental air. 
His niece moved swiftly past the trooper to the 
beside, took Butler’s pulse, listened to. his breathing, 
thea touched a welt on the hairy forearm and looked 
inquiringly at Hamilton, 

“Rope burn,” he -said flatly. “Been tied up; 
gagged, too, by the look of .his mouth.” 

Mary stared.at him and then at the injury again. 

“Who did it?” she asked fiercely. “Why?” 

“I don’t know, Miss Norton,” the trooper replied 
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in heavy resignation. “That’s what I'm trying to 
find out.” - 

“He's safe now, anyway,” she said with resolute 
cheerfulness, “and better, I think — certainly no 


worse.” “After a moment, she added: “I'm not un-. 


grateful; truly. I’m not.” 

“If he’s better, it’s thanks to you,” Hamilton 
said gruffly. His unconcealed admiration comforted 
Mary. “If anyone,” ‘he insisted, “can do a neater 
job of bandaging, my name's not George Hamilton.” 

“If only,” she said, half to herself, “I.could reach 
a doctor! Austin needs one and so does Martha. 
That leaves me on the spot—George,” 

“It tough,” Hamilton sympathized, “by tomorrow 
though—” 

“George, listen: If it’s clear tomorrow, will you 
give me back my skis?” 

“Why not? That is,” he added cautiously, "if 
nothing more happens between now and then.” 

“George, you really mean it?” 

“Sure I mean it. They'll be at the cottage, any 
time you come for them, tomorrow morning. That 
good. enough?” 

“Oh, George!” ‘Mary breathed, 
the most,” 
shoulders. 

“How about two pairs,” he asked, “payment in 
advance?” but she laughed and freed herself. 


“I think you're 


CHAPTER VII 


HE cocktails in the insulated shaker still were 

potent, Lattimer, more deliberately sipping 
his third, sighed, and, leaning back, watched 
flame clamber over fresh logs on the fire. 

“I feel better,” he announced. “Ọne, or two, or 
possibly even three more, and I may be able to 
endure the unspeakable trooper, Dan, my son.” 
riers the shaker invitingly. Keith shook his 

“Not right now, thanks.” 

A door opened above. Hamilton came slowly 
down the stairs. | 

He stood in.the doorway and looked thoughtfully 
from one man to the other, apparently unconscious 
of Lattimer’s responsive glare. There was a scarlet 
smear upon the trooper’s cheek; a token, Keith 
thought, of .a grisly task, just completed. Before 
he could speak, Hamilton inquired: 

“Everything all right, here?” 

“Everything was,” 
“until a moment ago.” 

The trooper pressed his lips together, After an 
instant, he said quietly: “I'll be back as-soon as 
possible. Stay in here, please, till then.” 

He turned and hurried along the hall. A puff of 
Arctic air invaded the living-room as the front door 
closed behind him. 

» Mary was coming down the stairs. Keith would 
know her footsteps in farthest Mongolia. She was 
smiling when she entered. 

~ “Where’s George?” she asked. 

` “George?” Gertrude echoed. 

“George Hamilton.” 

“On!” 

‘I thought he was here.” 

“George,” Lattimer told her, dwelling sardoni- 
cally on the name, “went out, I trust to get himself 
irrevocably lost.” 

“That's not fair,” she objected warmly. “He’s 
doing more than any one policeman could be ex- 
pected to. do. He’s.really very nice,” - 

For an instant, her eyes touched Keith’s, then 
slipped away. “TIl get things started in the kitchen.” 

Keith weighed his impulse to follow, He had 
grown ashamed of the provocative part he had played 
in their latest quarrel. While Butler lay senseless, 
his niece never would stoop to bedazzling a semi- 
stranger—or, an unwelcome small voice inquired, 
wouldn't she? ~ 

There was only one way to eradicate doubt. 
Keith opened the kitchen door and halted; unheard, 
unseen by Mary .and Hamilton. There was snow on 
the trooper’s boots. He evidently had just entered 
but now he and the girl stood intimately close 
while she rubbed her handkerchiet over the red mark 
on his grinning face. 

“Good lord!” she was saying in mingled mirth 
and exasperation, “Haven't you ever heard of lip- 
stick? I thought policemen were discreet.” 

Her voice died. She stared at Keith with surprise 
that was close to alarm. 

“Sorry,” he said politely. “My mistake,” oat left. 
He was half way across the dining-room when he 


she said and kissed him. Hè caught her _ 


the artist replied woodenly, 
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heard the door open and close poaa him. Mary 
said: 


“Dan!” 

Sh2 was breathing fast and the look on her pale 
face gratified him. 

“Dan!” she said again. “Please, Dan!” 

But Dan kept on going. 

oe, ee 

Hamilton and Mary had come from the kitchen 
into the hall.. The trooper had softly climbed the 
stairs, while the girl had joined the Lattimers and 
Keith for another inquiry in the living-room. 

Gertrude, sharing a sofa with her, was talking 
with hushed vehemence. Mary's eyes, straying, en- 
countered her recent adversary’s and then moved 
on as though he had been invisible. Keith, pulled 
about alternately by resentment and envy, wished that 
he could duplicate her poise. Fhe heat of their ter- 
minal quarrel, subsiding, had Jeft him chilled, empty, 
querulous. Why didn’t the dilatory trooper get on 


‘with his inquiry. if he were going to hold it? 


Hamilton had advanced to the table. He sat - 
down and produced the familiar pen and notebook. 

“This,” Lattimer informed the company, “is 
where we came in.” 

He leered at the trooper who paid him no least 
heed but silently surveyed and, at last, addressed the 
company: 

“Maybe I better inform you again that what you 
say to me here can be used later as evidence.” 

The glance he gave Mary was, Keith thought 
bitterly, assurance of special privilege. Lattimer hic- 
cupped and made immediate amends by asking with 
dignity: 

“Do 1 understand, sir, that you expect to find 
out who hit Austin Butler by holding a—a caucus?” - 

He snorted. The trooper blinked, ‘then plodded 
on: 

“I'd like to get the time of Mr. Butler's disap- 
pearance, as closely as anyone can fix it.” as 

Keith looked from the fretting artist to his wanly = 
anxious wife, glanced toward Mary who was watch- 
ing Hamilton admiringly, and at length snapped 
the taut silence: 

“Late. this forenoon, Austin went out with Lloyd 
and me and then—disappeared.” , 

The trooper bent over his notebook and, while he 
scribbled, droned: _ 

“You'd had a quarrel with Mr. Butler.” 

“Hardly that: an argument.” 

“I understand that Mr. Lattimer—" Hamilton 
began but the artist forestalled him. 

` “Possibly,” he rasped, leaning forward, “it will 
shorten these—exercises if I concede that ‘I called _ 
Austin a rat who planned to desert his scuttled 
house-party and warned him that, if he tried to rua 
out on-us, {d inform you.” 

He sat back in his chaic, breathing loudly. 

“And later,” the trooper said, “it was you who 
searched for Mr. Butler?” 

Lattimer rose, swayed and, recovered balance, 
intoned: 

“You wish to charge me with—is it attempted 
murder, or kidnapping, or both? Very well, sir; very 
well, indeed.” 

He half-stifled a belch and went on with boozy 
dignity: 

“I deny that I harmed Austin in oe way. Enter 
that in your neat, little notebook; it’s the last state- 
ment you'll get from me. I know my rights; never 
think I don’t. As the accused, I am not obliged to 
answer any questions of yours. unless my attorney 
is present That is correct? I know damned well 
it is.” 

He took a tentative forward step, eee him- 
self and proclaimed: 

“Therefore, sir, pending my lawyer's sek you 
can count me out of your parlor pastimes.” 

He went uncertainly from the room and up the 
stairs. His wife rose to follow him. 

“No,” Hamilton said curtly, “I'm not finished 
with your husband, ma'am.” - 

His face and his speech had hardened. Gertrude 
said dolefully: 

“Lloyd is very difficult.” = 

“He is also,” Keith ventured, “extremely tight.” 

“Yes,” the trooper agreed. “I noticed.” 

“Oh, please!” Gertrude begged, twisting her 
hands. “Please leave him alone, for a little while. 
This has been very hard on Lloyd.” 

“It hasnt been,” Hamilton returned grimly, 
“exactly a picnic for anyone. All of you wait here, 
please. I won't be long.” « 
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His feet were quick on the stairs. He paused at 
their head. 

“He’s just gone up to see how Austin is,” Mary 
whispered to Gertrude. “I wish—” 

Thé trooper had halted abruptly on the “bed- 
room’s threshold. For a long instant, neither he nor 
the prostrate figure stirred again, Then, Butler 
snatched at breath, grimaced, tried once more to sit 
up and fell back, thinly wheezing. 

“Take it easy, sir,” the intruder murmured and 
softly closed the door. “Everything’s going to be 
all right, Mr. Butler.” 

The man who called himself George Hamilton 
moved silently and swiftly. He covered the gaping 
mouth with one hand; with the other whipped a 
pillow from beneath the feebly twisting shoulders and 
clapped it upon his victim’s face. 


CHAPTER IX 


UKE HEFFERNAN, bearing down steadily, 
D watched Austin Butler die. The thick. body. 

dilated, collapsed and” swelled again. Still 

bestriding his victim, Heffernan lifted- his 
bead, turtle-wise. No sound of alarm came from 
downstairs; there was no sound anywhere, save for 
the deploring. mutter of the wind and bis own quick 
breathing. He allowed himself a nod of satisfaction, 
then instantly decried it. This wasn’t’ the time for 
back-patting, In a quarter-hour, at most, he'd be 
in the clear again or else the build-up he had con- 
trived with skill and daring would have fallen apart, 
and then—? 

The body beneath him was still. The Duke bent 
to lay an ear against his victim’s barrel chest and 
nodded. He was on his way once more. He had 
made a bad play but only Butler had known am 
that and now he—didn't. 

Heffernan considered that error tolerantly as he 
searched his victim’s clothes, and, at last found what 
he wanted. A new set-up, already forming in his 
mind, was more promising than the plan he had 


had to scrap when Butler had escaped 


He had asked for what he got, the Duke told 
himself, defensively. He had come busting into the 
cottage, demanding his skis, bawling for his papers, 
and on pretense of yielding them, Heffernan had led 


- him upstairs, had sapped him with the pistol butt 


and had stowed him, tied and gagged, in the bath- 
room. How a man, knocked cold, had got away 
while his captor had slept, the Duke never would 
know. 

Heffernan strode along the hall. Lattimer’s door 
was locked and he did not respond to the other 
man’s knocking or his voice. That, too, was the way 
the Duke had figured it. He was smiling broadly 
as he went downstairs and into the kitchen. Luck 
had been with him all the way but he was smart, too. 

Luck had skidded a state police car across his 
course but Heffernan, acting independently, had shot 
the incautious Trooper Hamilton through the head 
and had assumed his uniform, save for the cap that 
had become unwearable. Fortune, momentarily inimi- 
cal, had overturned the car but then, relenting, had 
steered the Duke, more dead than alive, to Skylands. 

Since then, Heffernan told himself with solemn 
self-admiration, no man could have done better. He 
had been fast and smart in maintaining his imper- 
sonation. No one—not even Butler, until he had 
been sapped—had questioned it. The Duke must 
keep Butler in mind hereafter; never again petit 
confidence to slop-over into carlessness. 

Heffernan looked at his watch; ran quickly, once 
more, over the course he had mapped for himself 
and returned, almost blithely, to the living-room. 
From its doorway, he grinned reassuringly at Mary 
and asked Keith: 

“See you for a moment?” 

His dupe’s ready obedience loosed in Heffernan 
an unsettling sense of power. It would be easy now 
to take-over; to reveal himself and, gun in hand, 
compel cowed mortals to do his bidding. He stifled 
the wild impulse. He had come too far; he had 
achieved too much, willingly to spoil the build-up, 
now. 

The payoff would be worth to a swollen ego all 
the forethought and daring it required. Lattimer 
almost had seen what was going on. The loud-mouth 
lug had accused Heffernan of trying to be Mr. Big. 
Well, .Mr. Big was set to deal with Lattimer, now. 

Mary had risen. She was asking tensely: 

“What about Austin?” 

“Resting quietly,” Heffernan smiled. “So is Mrs. 


“Is there any good reason why we should stay 


_ loudly, 
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here? Td like to sit with Austin.” F 

She was bright and taut as a thoroughbred at 
the barrier. 

“Just a few minutes more,” 
“TI make it, fast.” 

He nodded to Keith, led the way into the dining- 
room and, halting there, dropped his voice into a 
confidential mutter. S 

“I could- use your help.” 

“Lattimer?” 

“Lattimer. He’s locked himself in and wouldn't 
even answer me, a little while ago. I’ve got to see 
him. Maybe you can a him to open up.” 

“Lloyd is tight; he’s frightened, too. H 

“Why should he be? You're not.” 

“The bell I'm not.” Keith tried to hogs “All 
right,” he compromised. “TIl do this much: I'll ask 
Lloyd to talk with you. That’s as far as I'll go.” 

Heffernan led the way up the stairs. He halted 
before Mary’ S room, softly opened its door, then, for 
a long instant, sid not stir. 

“Oh—oh!” he breathed at last. * 

“What—?” Keith began but his heart lodged in 
his throat. He was trembling as he followed the 
other man into the bedroom. A singular heaviness 
in the air: Butler's waxen face, made further inquiry 
needless. 

Heffernan gently released the dead man’s flaccid 
wrist. “AH F can do is guess. Lattimer,” he added 
deliberately, “has been up here a long while.” 

“Now wait a moment,” Keith objected shrilly. 


Heffernan replied: 


“*Suppose he has been. You can’t make me believe 


that Lloyd—” 

His voice broke. The other shrugged. 

“Maybe,” he plodded on, “Butler was coming out 
of it, like I thought. Maybe Lattimer didn’t dare 
Jet him remember what had happened.” 

“There's no sign of violence; no indication of any 
disturbance: no—” 

“You can smother a man with a pillow,” the 
other broke in, “and it would take an autopsy to 
pin it on you.” 

“Lloyd didn’t do it. 
“couldn't possibly have done it.” 

“The things a guy can do,” Heffernan informed 
him without expression, “to save his own hide would 
surprise you. Forget,” he urged, “that Lattimer is 
your pal. Tell Lattimer that Butler's dead.” 

“You're the cop; you're in charge.” 

“You're his friend. Jt’s more likely he'll listen 
to you.” 4 

Keith, detesting his task, stole along the hall and 
rapped on Lattimer’s door. 

“Go away,” the artist snarled. 

“Lloyd, it’s Dan. 
I must tell you.” 

“Is there, indeed? : You are alone. of course.” 

“No,” Keith confessed, ignoring his companion’s 
scowl, 

“Precisely what I suspected. Bie your. asso- 
ciate to go boil bis head. I’ve said my last word 
to him.” 

“Lloyd, can you hear me. Then listen, I beg 
you. Austin is dead, Lloyd; dead, do you under- 
stand?” 

He waited, holding his breath: The lock turned; 
the door swung open and Lattimer, his clothing 
awry, his hair rumpled, peered from one man to the 
other with red-rimmed, wary eyes. 

“If this,” he rasped, “is pretence, I'll inform you 
again—” n 

“Quiet,” Keith implored. “Martha’`fl hear you.” 

“You said,” Lattimer accused, “that Austin is 
dead.” 

“He is dead, Lloyd. We've just found out.” 

The fact was too heavy for the artist to hold. 

“Dead!” he repeated vacantly and then, suspicion 
reviving. sneered: 

“And you've come to ask me whether I killed 
him?” 


Let me in. There’s something 





The shrill query might have reached Martha’s * 


ears. 
“Let us in, for God’s sake, Lloyd,” Keith urged 
and, before the artist could resist, thrust him aside 


‘and entered. Heffernan, following, went directly 


into the bathroom, returned with a damp parka and 
demanded bluntly: 

“When you came upstairs, Lattimer, was Mr. 
Butler still unconscious?” 

The artist smiled craftily. 

“Thats a, trick question, isn’t it?” he jeered. 
“Yoy may go to hell, Hamilton, in whatever con- 
veyance will take you. I decline to answer.” 

Heffernan slung the parka over one arm. “I’ve 
something to say, if you haven't. I’m arresting you, 


-Lloyd Lattimer,” 


Lloyd,” Keith insisted, more 
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he went on with open zest, “for 
the murder of Austin Butler and you'll stay in this 
room until such time as I make contact again with 
the Avon sub-station,” 

He slipped the door key from the lock and turned 
away but not swiftly enough to hide a vengeful grin, 
Keith stared from him to the stunned Lattimer and 
uttered stumbling protests. 

“You can’t do that, Hamilton. What good will 
it do to rush into—” 

“I'm not rushing into anything,” the other- dis- 
claimed with an angry jerk of his head. “This 
character has been asking for it and I’ve been too 
patient and polite. Now, we'll play it my way.” 

He went downstairs, and Keith looked in om 
Martha. 

When Keith re-entered the living-room, none of 
its occupants heeded him. Mary and Gertrude sat 
emotionless together, looked up blankly at the man 
who stood: before them, 

_ “Ws tough,” he was saying, “plenty tough, but 
I had no other way of telling you.” 

Gertrude uttered a half-stifled sound. Mary 
raised her head. 

“Oh, poor Martha!” she said- The hushed voice 
grew stronger; her upturned face was imploring. 
“She mustn't know; please, she mustn't find out yet. 
First Morgan and now Austin! I won't have her 
told, while she’s still so ill.” 

She has class, too; could take it and still keep 
coming. Guarding his face and voice, Heffernan said: 

“She doesn’t have to know. If she asks for Mr. 
Butler, tell her he’s gone to Avon.” 

Gertrude raised and drew her sprawling body 
together. She stared at the damp parka, draped over 
Heffernan’s forearm, and demanded: 

“Isn't that Lloyd’s? Why have you got it? Where 
is Lloyd?” 

Heffernan replied with carefully measured regret: 
“I'm sorry, m'am, but I’ve had to arrest your hus- 
band and lock him in his room.” 

Mary sprang up. Gertrude drew breath with a 
sound like tearing fabric. She leaned forward, eyes 
‘whitely = 

“Arrested him? What nonsense!” Locked him im 
our bedroom? You will release him immediately!” 

“Mrs. Lattimer, he asked for it. You heard him.” 

“I heard him say he hadn’t the least idea how 
Austin got hurt.” 

“Darling.” Mary begged. “Not so loudly.” 

“You heard him yourself,” Gertrude told her, 
scarcely lowering her voice. “You did, too, Dan. 
Lloyd is' the most harmless person alive. Lloyd 
wouldn’t—” 


She bent forward and hid her face in her hands. _ 


Mary looked from the convulsed figure to Heffernan. 

“George,” she asked, “what earthly good does 
it do to lock up Lloyd? Maybe he is—difficult, but 
he can’t get away. You don’t really believe that he 
—that he killed Austin?” 

This was the tough spot; this was the peak. If 
Heffernan could talk his way over it, he could coast 
from here on in. He shook his head and looked 
gravely regretful. 

* * x 

Keith cominued to sit before the fire with the 
slumbering retriever at his feet. During a lonely 
hour his mind had made secure only a single, stark 
certainty. When the roads had been cleared; when 
investigation by Hamilton’s superiors had ended and 
Keith had been freed, he would go immediately and 
with no regret whatever, he assured himself stoutly 


—leaving behind the girl and the hope that once 


had seemed one of life’s prime importances. 

Keith had listened morosely to activity in the 
kitchen and to Mary’s and the trooper’s distant 
voices. He had remained outwardly indifferent 
while” the man had borne a tray upstairs to the 
intransigent Lattimer. Hamilton was returning, 
empty-handed now, and Mary, by accident or de- 
sign, met him in the hall. 

Keith, pretending to look elsewhere, watched 
them narrowly. He could not hear what the girl 
said, but the trooper patted her shoulder and went 
on-toward the kitchen. Mary hesitated an instant, 
then came quickly along the hall and, from the 
doorway, said politely: 

“Supper is ready at last. Gertrude will stay with 
Martha till weve finished.” , 

“PFH make a sandwich for myself later, if I need 
it. Tell Gertrude,” Keith said with scathing benevo- 
lence, “that if she doesn’t fear contamination, she 
can have my room tonight. I'll sleep down here.” 

“George is going to—” Mary began, then bit 
her lip. 


ay 
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Keith smiled at her. 

“Sleep here?” he asked. “Then, of course, I 
shan’t. Otherwise, it would look as though I sus- 
pected you, wouldn’t it?” x 

i x x * k 

Keith woke with amused relief. He had lain, 
wide-eyed, for hours; had resigned himself to a 
sleepless night and then slumbered soundly and long. 
He drowsily ignored Skylands’ reproachful silence 
until memory wholly roused him. 

The stillness of the house oppressed him as he 
left his room and stole down the stairs. The doors 
along the second-floor hall were closed, yet he could 
hear, as he crept past the Butler bedroom, the mur- 
mur of Mary’s and Gertrude’s voices. He sup- 
pressed the impulse to inquire how Martha had got 
through the night, since no one cared whether he 
had survived it or not. 5 À 

An instant later he found that he was not com- 
pletely ignored. As he came down into the lower 
hall Flambeau looked up, ears cocked, tail waving. 
The retriever bent himself against Keith, whimpered 
ecstatically under the roughly caressing hands and 
followed him into the kitchen. a 

“The empty. room was-ablaze with sunlight, and 
someone had recalled that Keith still existed. A 
single place was set at the enamel-topped_ table. 
Coffee was on the stove and, in the warming oven, 
toast and bacon. The dog watched wistfully while 
the man breakfasted, 

Keith did not hear light footsteps in the dining- 
room: did not see Mary, clad for skiing, look into 
the kitchen and as quickly withdraw, -but Flambeau 
squeezed past the door before she could close it and, 
following her into the hall, bounced before her 
hopefully. y 

The girl fastened her jacket, settled her cap upon 
her bright hair and looked down fondly. 

“Not today, darling. Mother has a job to do 
and you'll have to stay behind and: keep house.”~ 

The firm voice wilted Flambeau. He sighed so 
heavily that Mary looked about for something to 
cheer him. The rubber ball lay on the carpet. -She 
picked it up, flung it and, when he charged after it, 
swiftly slipped out, 

It was a long moment before she was able to 
face the intense light. The morning, in vestments 
of blue, white and gold, was as pristinely bright as 
Creation’s Fourth Day. The snow lay undisturbed, 
save for the half-erased marks of last night’s violence 
and sharper tracks left by Mary’s devotee in his 
recent passage from the house to the cottage. 

The girl grinned in keen anticipation,’ she was 
freeing herself at last: leaving behind the numbing 
anxiety and the aimless restlessness inactivity had 
imposed. Her errand was urgent and miles of lovely 
skiing lay before her. The wind of her passage 
would cleanse her. She might even, before she 
reached her goal, find herself thinking less rancor- 
ously of the self-righteous Daniel Keith. By rescu- 
ing him, along with the more deserving, she would 
heap coals on his red, thick head. 

Already the wounds he had inflicted were easing. 
Her. body girded against further delay. She fol- 
lowed Duke Heffernan’s footsteps across the yard. 

He had seen her approach and stood waiting in 
the cottage doorway. His prompt readiness to do 
her bidding pleased her and, she returned the smile 
of the worn man in the ill-fitting green and yellow 
uniform. He had-cleared the stoop of snow. Mary 
waded nearer and at last stepped up to face him. 

“Hi!” she said gleefully. “Just a-rarin’ to go! 
How’s for my skis, but quick?” _ 

“Sure are steamed-up,” he grinned and stepped 
aside. “You'll have to show me which are yours. 
I’ve got ‘em all in the room yonder. Help yourself.” 

“will you walk into my parlor?’” 

“Well.” he acknowledged, “something like that, 
maybe.” a t 

“You're the most,” she said fervently. “I’ve told 
you that before.” - : 

“Thanks,” he answered through locked teeth and 
brought his fist up solidly against her jaw. _ 

Mary's cap sailed away; her head struck the door 
frame. Heffernan caught her as she pitched forward. 


* * x 
Keith pùshed back his chair and considered with 


satisfaction the emptied plate before him. He. was 
certain now that Mary and Gertrude and Hamilton, 


as well, purposely were avoiding him. , All right, he , 


told himself as he washed his dishes, he could be 
no mean ‘avoider himseii. t 

After the storm’s tumult, the house was sepul- 
chrally silent. Could the breath-held stillness be 
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prelude to further disaster? Had he grown so ad- 
dicted to dread that, in its absence, he insisted on 
frightening himself? It would be well, now that his 
kitchen chores were completed, to go back to his 
room and pack his belongings, instead of twittering 
and twitching here. ` 

In the halt, Flambeau minced toward him, 
dropped the ball at his feet and looked up with a 
prompting growl. Keith bounced the rubber sphere 
along the floor-and, when the dog leaped after it, 
followed him absently into the living-room, _ 

Flambeau’s rear elevation protruded from the 
telephone alcove. His hidden forward: half puffed, 
wheezed and scraped the floor. The table and the 
instrument upon it tottered. 

“Again?” Keith deplored and then, more briskly: 
“No, Flambeau, ll get it.” x 

He hauled the dog forth, took his place and 
remained motionless on knees and elbows. : 

The ball lay against the baseboard but he did 
not reach for it. Instead, he looked vacantly from 
a dangling, insulated strand to a small, square. box. 
By the hole in its centre: by the wire’s frayed end, 
it was evident that they had_been torn apart. 

After an irresolute instant he groped behind the 
table, He had guessed correctly, though he could 
not tell why this should excite him. -Anyone wish- 
ing to snap the connection need not have gone in 
for contortions. He could have sat`at the table, 
gripped the wire and jerked it loose. 

He fumbled for his handkerchief, wiped his face- 
and looked with amazement at his shaking hand. 
For an instant he surrendered to the wild belief that 
something was being forced on him: something so 
dark and vast that he could accept it only piece- 
meal, And this was the day when he had wakened, 
believing torment was over! 

Keith’s mind was in flight again, driven on by 
wild surmises. For no conscious reason, he stared 
at the shattered radio, leaning decrepitly against the 
wall. Hamilton had done that. After he had re- 
ported to the sub-station—if, in truth, he had re- 
ported—he had fallen against the radio and had 
smashed it. It might have been Hamilton, and not 
the tempest, that had isolated the Cuyler cottage. 

Pressure squeezed a stifled sound from Keith. 
Suddenly and with ghastly clarity, he pictured a 
hunted man, desperate, storm-hounded; a savage yet 
cunningly resourceful man. possessing the bleak 
knowledge that he had only- an already-forfeited life 
to losé. Suppose that, by some wildly improbable 
chance, this living dead man had made his way, 
disguised, to Skylands. What, then, would have 
been his foremost need? 

Safety, however temporary. Once he had gained 
Shelter, he would have found it immediately essential 
to deprive his refuge of voice and hearing—even as 
Skylands’ communications had been broken. 

Keith halted the aimless wandering that was akin 
to flight. There was only one sure way to rid him- 
self of this obsession. He must seek out one of his 
associates, make confession and appeal for guidance. 
He paused in the upper hall, shaken by uncertainty, 
and while he wavered, a door opened and Gertrude 
bore a tray from Martha’s bedroom. 

The woman looked at Keith. Beneath her arched 
brows, her eyes were hostile. “Good morning,” she 
said, clipping each word and stepped sidewise to pass 
him. Keith asked hoarsely: “Where’s Mary?” and 
wondered why it suddenly had become necessary 
that he speak with her. 

“I cannot tell you exactly,” Gertrude replied with 
calculated spite. “Somewhere between here and 
Avon, I presume.” 

“Avon?” 


- She did not try to hide her delight in Keith’s . 
bewilderment. 


“Trooper Hamilton,” she said, as though instruct- 
ing a backward child, “promised to let Mary have 
her skis this morning.” 

“Oh!” 

Hamilton, not Lattimer, had had more than 
ample opportunity to assault, bind and hide Butler, 
Hamilton had had an imperative reason to keep 
Austin from reaching Avon. Hamilton, immediately 
before the injured man’s death, had been alone in 
the room with him. And now, Hamilton, who had 
failed to hold his first captive as a hostage, had 
repiaced him with Mary? 

“I think,” Keith said, as though someone else 
were using his voice, “I. think that Trooper Hamil- 
ton is Duke Heffernan.” . 

The tray slipped from Gertrude’s hands and 
crashed to the floor. Behind Keith a dry voice said: 

“Smart boy, Junior.” 
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CHAPTER X 


EFFERNAN stood at the head of the stairs, 
H leaning against the rail. Sunlight sparkled in 
his hair and spun from the bared, bright gun. 
He stilt was a shabby.man in a rumpled uni-~ 
form but the disguise had worn thin, to reveal a 
being Keith had not knows tilt now. 
Gertrude was recovering breath. 
“You’re—”. she began explosively, faltered, and 
said at last: “You're what Dan said you were?” 
“Correct,” Heffernan nodded. She gasped, 
whirled and fled. The door closed behind-her; the 
lock turned. > 
“Leaving just you and me,” Heffernan said to 
Keith, who could not answer at once. 
Keith choked, then demanded hoarsely: “Mary; 
where is she? What have you done to her?” 
“Take it easy,” Heffernan advised. -“Mary'’s 
wo RA she will be if you don’t get ideas. Stand 
ack.” 
He advanced alertly as Keith obeyed. Still watch- 


‘ing him, Heffernan addressed the locked door: 


“Mrs. Lattimer? Now listen: Stay im there till 
I fell you to come out, if you want to see your 


_ husband alive any more. Understand?” 


He- waited for the muffled acknowledgment, 
then said to Keith: “Downstairs. Time we laid it on 
the line, you’ and me.” 

“Where's Mary?” 

“In the cottage. On your way.” 

Behind him, dry snow squeaked beneath Heffer- 
nan’s boots. Keith dared not look back. An inad- 
vertent movement might be his last. 

Flambeau was surging joyously through the 
drifts. The golden dog was a being, strayed from 
a cleaner, fairer world. Keith's thoughts centred 
bitterly upon the retriever’s owner. Whole or 
harmed, Mary had expedited this disaster. Certain 
that she knew all the answers, convinced that she 
could use any male to her advantage, she had gone ` 
her wilful way—and Heffernan had trapped her. 

The cottage was near-and he had not yet been 
slaughtered. 

“Inside,” his captor directed. He thwarted Flam- 
beau’s attempt to enter and slammed the door. The 
two men faced.each other at the foot of the steep 
stairway. For an instant; the warm stillness was 
disturbed only by their breathing. Then Heffernan 
spoke: z 

“She's upstairs, Junior, in case you still got 
doubts. See for yourself.” 

In a small, disordered room a slender effigy in 
ski clothing lay upon a bed. Its arms were raised 
in a fixed gesture of appeal. Each wrist was lashed 
to an upright of the headboard. 

“What have you done—” Keith began foudly 
and then, anger collapsing, begged: “Untie her. 
Please.” > 

“Why not?” Heffernan returned. yet he did not 
move. “Providing,” he went on, savoring each word, 
“that you're in; providing you'll do like I say.” 

“What choice have I?” Keith asked bitterly and 
the other man grinned. 

“Smart boy,” he approved, “Get over there.” 

He nodded toward the room’s farthermost corner, 
waited until Keith had obeyed, then cut the lashings. . 
The upraised arms dropped heavily on-to the bed. 

Keith’s breakfast was disagreeing with him. 
Would he be able to overcome Heffernan? The still- 
ness magnified the.drip of a faucet and the disbarred 
Flambeau’s shrill protests, As Keith crossed the halt 
a shadowy creature passed him unobserved and the 
cat, Samantha, slipped into the store room. ~ 

“Downstairs,” his captor bade and followed him 
from the room. Flambeau, hearing their approach, 
barked and clawed at the door. 

The small, satirically~ bright parlor was over- 
heated yet Keith shivered. Anticipation, he told 


- himself dully, would only unman him further—and 


trembled the more. 

“Mary’s been injured,” Keith said loudly, to 
drown a craven little voice that chattered warnings. 
“H you'll let her go; if you'll leave her out of this, 
Ti—’ 

Heffernan stepped forward and kicked his tap- 
tive’s feet from under him. The sound of the fall 
roused Flambeau to wild barking. Keith rose to his 
knees. A boot. driven into his ribs, upset him again. 
His assailant smiled. g 

“Just do what I tell you to,” he said, still softly. 
“Understand?” 

“Yes,” Keith wheezed. He. reeled: across the 
room and halffell into a chair. He bent over, 
stunned by. shock and the pulsing pain. Heffernan 
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was watching him with ‘open ‘amusement. 

“Now, lII talk,” he announced briskly, “and 
you'll listen, Buster. The Duke is heading back 
for the big town and you better hope he gets there. 
Because,” he went on slowly, finding agreeable 
flavor in each word, “the dame is going with bim 
and, if he don’t make it, she don’t—not ever.” 

“You never can do it,” Keith said huskily and 
the other man smiled at him again. 

“Sonny-boy, the way you talk! 
am and what I done, already?” 

“You didn’t fool Austin Butler.” 

He patted his jacket pocket and grinned. 

“I'm taking Butler's papers with me when I break 
out. I got connections that maybe can peddle “em— 
high-up connections.” 

Flambeau, the enviably free, still was barking. 
Somewhere on this sardonically brilliant morning, 
men were clearing the buried roads. Heffernan 
could not implement his plan until a snow plow had 
liberated Skylands. 

Heffernan was saying, through the retriever’s 
persistent tumult: “There’s things you got to do. I 
want—" 

“I can’t hear you,” Keith objected. 

“Can't hear myself; damn that dog. 

Heffernan rose and drew his pistol. 

“No!” Keith begged. 


Forget who I 


“No? I say yes.” 
“Don't do it.” Keith implored. “Let bim_in and 
he'll be quiet.” 


“Let him in yourself,” the other conceded, finally,- 


“but one more yap—” 

He left the threat dangling. The retriever dropped 
beside his rescuer’s chair, stretched, sighed and 
straightaway siept. Heffernan spoke in a balefully 
caressing voice: 

Keith was to fetch from Skylands an outfit of 
male clothing, preferably Carew’s, and a woman’s 
cloak. He was to warn the Lattimers not to inter- 
fere, whatever happened. If they disobeyed; Mary 
would suffer. 

In the brief silence, Flambeau raised his bead. 
Satisfaction smoothed Heffernan’s voice while he set 
forth what else was to be done. 

Keith, his immediate task completed, was to re 


seem as 


turn to the house while his captor waited in the 
cottage. 

“With Mary. Keep that in mind, Lover-boy.” 

He grinned and went on mildly. If the snow 
plow arrived, unescorted, Keith was to answer what- 
ever questions its crew might ask and send them 
on their way. 

“Could be a cop'll follow ‘em in,” Heffernan 
went on, narrowed eyes glittering. “Maybe he'll 


come later. When he does show, you carry the 
ball, Buster.” 

“Guess you hold all the cards,” said Keith 
wearily.e 

‘Thats better,’ Heffernan approved. “Now, get 


going, Junior.” 

He got up quickly and pointed his pistol toward 
the hall., Keith stifled a groan as he pushed him- 
self from his chair. He staggered, and Heffernan, 
with disheartening agility, danced backward and 
warned; 

‘None of that, Buster.” 

“Now wait a minute,” Keith wheezed. 
I'm burt, Duke. You kicked me hard.” _ 

“That’s too damned bad,” Heffernan grinned. 
“Over there.” 

The revolver pointed a bright, indicative finger. 
The knob of the front door was cold against Keith's 
palm. Heffernan had retreated to the foot of the 
stairs. 

“Now, listen,” he bade softly. “You've 10 min- 
utes—no more—to get up to the house, dé like I 
told you and come back here. Ten minutes, I said. 
Now it’s nine. If—” 

“The revolver’s explosion bounced back from the 
enclosing walls. Plaster spilled from the ceiling. 
Heffernan squalled, clawed at his neck and, an in- 
stant later, was overthrown by a hurtling, furred 
projectile. The gun skittered across the floor as 
Keith dived upon his fallen enemy. 

ei * * 


Samantha, the cat, had been haughtily. contemptu- 
ous, mildly concerned and then, starkly apd sud- 
denly, in peril of her life. The mouse-haunted 
storeroom was her particular hunting ground. She 
had stolen through its clutter with anticipation so 
intense that she had been unaware of an enemy’s 
approach, until she heard Flambeau’s gusty snuffing 
at the chamber's threshold. 

The cat scaled a tall chest of drawers, settled 
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herself among the mouldy fabrics piled on its top 
and prepared to be entertained by her stalker’s futile 
attempts to reach her. ` 

The retriever looked thoughtfully from the tall 
chest to an ancient adjacent trunk, jumped gn to 
its curved back, balanced himself, then flung him- 
self farther. He would have landed exactly upon 
Samantha, if she had not removed herself a split- 
second earlier. She fled over the uneven ‘surfaces 
between her and the door, and behind her Flam- 
beau bounded. He was gaining when they reached 
the stairs. 

Directly below the hard-pressed fugitive loomed 
salvation, obviously heaven-supplied. Heffernan was 
taller than the chest Samantha quitted. It was evi- 
dent that Flambeau could not scale him. 

A high-velocity cat smote the man, between his 
shoulders and, devoid of compunction, scrambled 
higher. An instant later Flambeau, expedited by 
gravity and momentarily out of control, struck the 
already disorganized Heffernan behind -the knees. 

The revolver’s explosion was of no interest to 
pursuer or pursued. Samantha, again “deprived of 
refuge, fled still more earnestly, and Flambeau, with 


- a tuft of black fur adhering to his muzzle, followed. 


The hunt stormed through the parlor. A splin- 
tering crash came from the kitchen beyond, but it 
scarcely reached the ears of the men who, entangled 
on the floor, thrashed, tore at each other and ex- 
pelled small, shrill sounds. 

Heffernan tore his hands loose and beat wildly 
upon his adversary’s head and shoulders. Keith 
bent to shield himself and drew his assailant closer. 
Heat, born of the savage embrace, revived and 
oriented him. A remote, still uninvolved fragment 
of his mind viewed his behavior with amazement. 
He was, it marvelled, fighting for his life. 

It was strange that combat had granted Keith 
this blithe immunity to pain; stranger still that the 
fright that had sickened him in moments of lesser 
peril could not reach him now. Heffernan’s stiff 
fingers were prying at his eyes. He averted his face 
and fumbled for a grip on his enemy’s corded neck. 
Keith grinned, clamped his legs more tightly about 
the wrenching body and, still burrowing toward his 
adyersary’s. windpipe, saw, an arm’s length away, the 
coldly shining revolver. 

There, impersonally waiting, lay the certain end 
of combat; the guarantee of survival. Keith got his 
palm beneath Heffernan’s nose and thrust upward. 
The man snorted and clapped both hands about his 
opponent's wrist. 

Keith's fingers brushed chill metal. He stretched 
farther, clasped the pistol and, lifting it -club-wise, 
struck. His enemy’s upflung arm deflected the blow. 
Keith raised his weapon again but did not bring it 
down. The lately frantic body beneath his had col- 
lapsed and Heffernan, lying motionless, begged in a 
piping voice: 

“No. pal: no! Take it easy. I’m all through, pal.” 

“Get up.” Keith panted and when Heffernan 
only stared, kicked him solidly. The man wailed, 
rolled over and, rising to his knees, began clumsily 
to thrust his uprooted shirt back into his trousers. 

Keith tightened his grip upon the revolver but 
his mind had let go of its earlier, clear intention. 
He could not kill an abject being who knelt, whim- 
pering, before him. He could not resolve, in this 
still-incredible moment, how best to deal with his 
captive. 

“Get up.” Keith bade again, and Heffernan 
bleated. hands still occupied with his ee 

“Wait, pal. Take it easy. I'm hui 
bad; hurt right he-e-ere!” 

He expelled the final word in a yell and wrenched 
at his belly. The gun jumped twice in Keith’s fist, 
then jumped again. Deafened by the triple ex- 
plosion, stung by powder smoke, he watched odd 
amazement succeed ferocity on the face of Duke 
Heffernan. 

Slowly the man bent forward, bumped his fore- 
head on the floor in a travesty of reverence, then 
fell over on his side, hand still fast to the hidden, 
second pistol that had caught in his breeches’ waist- 
band when he had tried to draw it. 

Heffernan sighed and was still. From. above, 
Mary cried out SSos, but Keith could not answer. 

* * 


Mary turned her head as Keith stole into the 
room. Her eyes stared past him at nothing visible, 
but the warmth and the pity he felt for her failed 
when she demanded querulously: 

. “Why am I here?” What have you done to me?” 
Then: “Water!” Mary whispered, but when Keith 
returned with a glass and held it to her lips, she 
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“Hasn't he? 
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was too sunk in stupor to swallow. He bathed 
her forehead with his moistened handkerchief and 
was alarmed by the hue of her unresponsive face. 
The smudged brilliance of her lips, the darkening 
bruise on her jawline made her pallor still more 
deathly. 

Panic snatched at Keith, He had done enough; 
he could go no farther alone. The Lattimers were 
safe in Skylands. Let them share the burden now. 
He left the room in fugitive haste, but checked 
himself sharply in the hall, wondering whether he 
would ever go down a flight of stairs again witb- 
out seeing a crumpled figure at their foot. 

He rapped twice upon Martha’s door before 
Gertrude demanded suspiciously: “Who's there?” 

“It's Dan. 1 must talk to you.” 

“Not so loud,” she bade austerely. 
just gone to sleep again.” 

“Then come out here.” 

Keith waited a moment, then asked harshly: 
“Are you coming out, or do | break in?” 

“Well, upon my -word!” Gertrude gasped, but 
the key turned and the.door opened a handbreadth. 
She squinted along the hall and inquired nervously: 
“Where's that dreadful man?” 

“I killed him.” 

“Oh, my God!” Gertrude wailed and clapped a 
hand to her mouth. f 

“Killed him,” he repeated, “to keep him from 
kidnapping Mary,” and found himself speaking with 
unexpected clarity of the girl’s injury and the need 
for more help than he alone could give her. When 
he ended, Gertrude shook her head. 

Though Martha was better, she should not be 
left. Mary must be brought from the cottage to 
the house. 

“I can’t,” Keith confessed, “do that alone.” 

“Lloyd will heip ” Gertrude insisted. “Two men 
surely—" 

“Lloyd, must 1 remind you, is locked in his 
room. 

“But that — that criminal has — had the key. 
I mean: hadn't he?” 

“I suppose so,” Keith said. “TH look for it.” 

He returned to the cottage and, avoiding the 
dead man’s face, searched his person. He had found 
the key and was wiping his hands violently when a 
small sound drew his eyes upward. 

Mary stood at the stairhead, holding fast to the 
rail. For an instant they looked at each other in 
silence. Bewilderment still clouded the girl’s eyes, 
yet vitality was returning and she held herself tautly 
upright. 

Keith had believed ber gravely injured, and 
while he stared, sudden tears blinded him. Pro- 
foundly shaken, he turned away. He could not 
check immediately the paroxysm that at once shamed 
and angered him. 

While he struggled for stability, Mary’s band 
pressed his shoulder and, close to bis ear, her voice 
asked sharply: 

“What’s happened? What have you done to bhim?” 

“He's dead.” Keith told her. 

“Dead?” 

“He wasn’t the man we thought he was. Duke 
Heffernan killed George Hamilton and I— and E 
killed Duke Heffernan. You left me no choice. If 
you hadn’t—” ? 

Mary frowned and shook- her head. 

“I don’t know what you're talking about,” 


“Martha's 





she 


objected. 
“No?” Keith asked. “Maybe l can help you 
then, That is Heffernan over there—or what used 


to be Heffernan. Does that refresh your memory? 
He impersonated-a trooper he had murdered and, 
to get the skis you couldn’t do without, you made 
a play for him.” 

His voice cracked. Mary rubbed her forehead 
vaguely. 

“Im beginning to remember,” 
“p> 

“Then,” Keith broke in, “l do not envy you. In 
time, you may recollect that you ditched me for 
an escaped convict who intended to kidnap you. 
You played it your way; you never guessed wrong, 
so you walked into a tap and dragged me along 


she muttered. 


after you. It might do you good to remember 
that. You—” 
Mary's strange, still scrutiny hushed him. 
“Dan,” she ventured. 
“Yes?” 


“You hate me, don’t you?” 

For an instant Keith wavered. She was deso- 
lately appealing, standing there with a timid smile 
softening her face, but he found himself too drained 
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ion to respond. 
tant girl to the body beyond her. 


“Hate you?” he said dully. “I don’t know: I 
really don’t. When you've killed a man, you aremt 
very certain of anything else.” 

“Killed him,” Mary returned huskily, “to save 
me, Dan, I—” 

Keith shook his head. 

“Killed him,” he* corrected, “to save myself from 
being killed while trying to get you out of a jam 
of your own making. It will save you a lot of 
trouble. if you can manage to remember that.” 

He met the wide, indignant eyes and added 
briskly: “And now, ll fetch Lloyd and, together 
we'll get you back to Skylands.” 

“I don’t need your help.” Mary said loudly. 

He watched the plodding figure before him with 
vindictive attention. Twice Mary stumbled but re- 
covered. She tripped again. pitched forward and 
could not rise, yet she tried to push Keith away 
when he bent over her. 

“Let me alone!” she cried. He grinned “at her. 

“Soon enough,” he promised, slipping his hands 
beneath her arms. “and then for as long as we both 
shall live. Get up 

She made no least attempt to aid him as he tried 
to raise her. 

“All right, my pretty,” he wheezed and, gripping 
her jacket’s collar, ignominiously towed her to the 
porch. He lifted her then, and stood her upon it. 
She clung to a pillar, weeping in helpless rage. 

“You—you—" Mary gasped and sobbed more 
violently, 

“Me.” he agreed. “A beast and a brute, no 
doubt. And you, my sweet, are a badly reared, 
ill-behaved, monumentally selfish wench who needs 
the great-grandfather of all wallopings and probably 
nevèr will get it. That, in brief, is my valedictory. 
And now—” 

The door opened as he reached for it, and Ger- 
trude. ponderously a-flutter, rushed out to enclose 
the girl in a dramatic embrace. 

“Oh, darling!” she quavered. “My poor, poor 
child! I’ve been so hideously frightened: and what 
you must have suffered, too! But it’s all over now. 
darling.” 

“Yes.” Mary echoed in a small voice. 
now.” and began to shake. 

Later. Keith went up to release Lattimer. 

Lattimer, us the key had turned in the lock, 
had risen from his chair. Still holding fast to it, 
he squinted at his liberator. 

“Hah!” the artist said. “Childe Roland from the 
dark tower came! You are not unwelcome, my lad.” 

His. cheeks were blue with unshaven beard- 
stubble; his eyes, no steadier than his jeering voice. 

“I trust.” he ventured, “that Gertrude’s tidings of 
the Honorable Heffernan’s demise were not exag- 
gerated.” 

“No.” 

Lattimer thrust the dai toward Keith, 

“Better take~it,” he counselled. “I'd never ask 
you to sit for the portrait of a killer.” 

Keith obeyed. Vigor was running out of him. 
A single necessity survived the spreading apathy. 

“Tve got | to get out of here.” he muttered. 

“Be easy,” Lattimer advised. “Deliverance is nigh 
—or not more than five-miles away. They're blast- 
ing out the snow in Black Brook Gulf. Remember 
Austin saying they had to use dynamite once before 
when a blizzard had trapped the Butlers here? The 
mountain is on its way to: Mahomet, Dan. You'll 
have to wait its arrival, unless you've. discovered 
where the resourceful Heffernan cached the skis.” 

Recollection, suddenly smiting Keith, was clear- 
ing the course he had strained to follow. He said 
in an awed voice: 

“The day I got here 4 took off my skis and left 
them, stuck upright in the snow, near the pasture 
barway. They must still be there. If so,” he went 
on, excitement shaking him, “I can get down to 
Black Brook Gulf and the crew that’s clearing it.” 

He climbed to his bedroom, put on his jacket 
and cap, then tiptoed quickly down the stairs. 
Flambeau, suddenly. appearing in the lower hall, 
followed him through dining-room and kitchen into 
the small, redolent chamber where Butler had stored 
his skis. 


Keith chose poles. 
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The dog remained at his 
heels until they neared the front door. He rushed 
forward then and, bouncing on forepaws. looked 
up beseechingly. Keith ran a fond hand over the 
Jong, golden head. 


“Not this time.” he said huskily. “Not any more 
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at all. Good-by, you ruffian. You're a very fine 
dog, And thank you for everything, Flambeau.” 

He blocked the retriever’s sinuous attempt to 
follow. slipped out and closed the door behind him. 

It was over: finally over and done with. His 
prison was behind him and the task of reorienting 
his life still far ahead. Between him and that re- 
construction lay long snow-blanketed slopes that 
would carry even an inexpert skier swiftly toward 
his goal. 

Martha slept when Gertrude softly re-entered but 
Mary. on the other bed, looked up wanly and tried 
to smile. J 

“Better,” she whispered. 

“Everything is going to be better now,” the other 
woman assured her. “Dan's gone to get help.” 

Mary pushed’ the hair back from her clammy 
forehead. She began thinly: “When Dan comes 
back—" 

“He isn’t coming back,” Gertrude told her-and 
she nodded impatiently. 

“Not at once, I know, but when he does—” 

“Darling, don't worry. He isn’t. coming back 
at all.” 

The girl stared and moistened her lips. 

“You mean he’s—gone?” 

She sat up quickly, clasped her swimming head. 

Mary moaned, resting her head upon her up- 
drawn knees. “I'm stupid, Oh, go away, Flambeau!” 

The unlatched door had been pushed open, The 
retriever stood beside her, ears cocked, plumed tail 
waving. 

“IH take him out,” Gertrude volunteered but 
Mary was reeling to her feet. 

“No,” she faltered, holding fast for a moment 
to the headboard. “I'll take him. Im quite all 
right.” she added untruthfully. “Come, Flambeau.” 

The dog scuttled downstairs. She followed 
slowly. and managed at last to open the front door. 
The chill air repelled a swelling wave of nausea. 
Mary looked from her tautly expectant companion 
to Keith’s trail. 

“Dan!” she cried incitingly. 
beau: go find him.” 

He wheeled and plunged away: an elated, golden 
creature, half obscured by flying snow. Mary closed 
the door, felt her way along the hall, dropped into 
a chair by a window and pressed her forehead against 
the glass. 


“Find Dan, Flam- 


* * * 


Keith was shivering when, at last, he managed 
to latch the cold-stiffened ski bindings. Subsequent 
exertion did not entirely warm him or restore the 
earlier. blithe sense of release. He had looked for- 
ward to an easy, entirely downhill run. He was 
discovering that the road, though wandering toward 
the valley, also was supplied with frequent upgrades. 

Keith shivered again. The “slanting sun had 
gilded the downgrade before him and shadows of 
bare trees were reaching far to eastward across it. 
He gripped the poles to launch himself, then waited, 
listening. Behind him a steam engine's rhythmic 
puffing grew louder. He twisted about and said 
prayerfully: 

“Oh, “God!” 

The light struck golden glintings from the wal- 
lowing Flambeau’s coat. He was snow-splattered 
and spent. yet his head came up at the sound of 
Keith’s voice. The retriever lunged forward, wheez- 
ing. reached the man’s side and sat down abruptly, 
dangling enough tongue to supply two dogs of his 
size. Weary but triumphant. he looked up fondly 
while his tail beat flakes into froth. 

“Now what?” Keither despaired and added, with- 
out expectancy: “Flambeau, go home.” 

The despair that was roiling his mind got into 
his voice. Flambeau, apparently deaf, bent to eat 
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snow, while his companion regarded him with the 
beginnings of detestation, 
Keith had thought he had cut himself off-from 


Mary, finally, permanently. It was plain now that 
while he remained, however unwillingly, in associ- 
ation with an over-zealous retriever, the severance 
could not be final. If they went on together to 
Avon he would be obliged to make restitution, ex- 
planation, even apology to a girl he lately had left 
forever, and that. obviously. would be insupportable. 
Or would_it? Keith thrust the insinuating ques- 
tion aside, and addressed the retriever with husky 
earnestness: 
“Look. 
to Mary.” 
Flambeau wagged cordially and eine more snow 
to his-cooling system. 
“AJl right.” Keith told him erly. 
your own way then.” 
He thrust himself forward, shot down the slope 
and did not look back until momentum was spent. 
Dwarfed by distance, weighed down by exhaus- 
tion, Flambeau still followed the tracks of the skis. 
He paused, lunged forward, then halted again. If 
Keith matched his pace to the dog’s. they would not 
reach the gulf until long after dark. 3 
Flambeau dropped, shoulder-deep. into loose 
snow, hauled himself out. plodded forward and 
boggèd down again. Deeply embedded, he lifted his 
muzzle skyward and his doleful howl called up the 
echoes. Then, devotedly, he wallowed onward. 
Keith. watching the dog’s slow progress, was smitten 


Do me a favor. Go home. Go back 


“Have it 


_ by resignation that oddly resembled relief. 


His eyes were smarting. his throat was tight as 
he faced about and waddled back uphill. Flambeau, 
having bitten out a snowball from between a fore- 
foots pads. looked up at Keith with undimmed 
worship in almond-shaped eyes. 

“All right.” the man said breathlessly. 
it your way.” 

He did not speak again until they were climbing 
the last hill and Skylands. lately forsaken forever. 
rose before them. 

“Nothing.” Keith told his companion, then, with 
more renunciation than bitterness, “ever happens the 
way I think it should.” 

It could be only weariness that made him find 
‘peace in the afternoon's glowing stillness. It was 
too late, he thought with a puzzling sense of satis- 
faction, to tie up Flambeau and try again for Avon, 
even if his suddenly loose-jointed legs would carry 
him. 

He kicked off his skis. stood hep beside the 
porch and turning toward the door. saw Mary stand- 
ing there. pale. still. resolutely erect. It was the 
height of fantasy to imagine that humility had 
softened her wide blue eyes. Keith cleared his 
throat. ə 

“Flambeau,” he told her detensively, “He ran 
away: followed me. I had to bring him back. [—” 

His voice failed. Mary shook her head. 

“No.” she said clearly. “He didn’t run away. 1 
sent him.” 

“Oh!” = j 

She reached out and held fast to the door jamb. 

“I thought perhaps you'd care to have him. I 
know you like him. Maybe that's because he and 
I are so—different.” 

“Oh?” 

“He’s.a very fine dog.” Mary hurried on, “Very 
well-bred and well-behaved; very obedient and kind 
and mannerly and—and faithful. If you'll have him, 
he’s yours. Dan.” 

Keith reached toward her. 
and clinging. 

“Cd try very hard to be like Flambeau.” Mary 
said. “if you'd take me, too.” 

She drew away from him .at last and laid her 
fingers against his lips. 

“No,” she whispered. “I mean, not for just a mo- 
ment. Listen, Dan.” 3 

The roaring had not been in their ears alone. 
It was louder, drawing nearer. 

“The plow!” Mary told him in an dyed voice, 
“Coming through,<at last! It’s over; its finished, 
Dan.” 

“No,” he denied. “Its just beginning.” 

After a moment he said softly-in her ear: 

“There'll never be an end.” 

They did not hear the tractor’s thunderous ap- 
proach; did not see the great, yellow plowshare 
cleaving the snow or the jolting cars that followed 

it until Flambeau. gave a sharp, imperative bark. 
THE END 


“We'll do 


Her hands were cold 


